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A STERN CHASE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


——_—_——_— 
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THE SECOND PART. 
CHAPTER V. SUSPENSE. 
i THE directness of Lilias’s question, its 
f realisation of the thing which he had 
i feared and endeavoured to avert, tried 
even Dr. Rosslyn’s trained composure. 
The intelligent suffering, comprehending 
tand accounting for itself—which had re- 
placed the vague seeking and disturbance 
| which he had been watching for so long, 
and now manifested itself in the worn face | 
of Lilias, and spoke in her broken tones— | 
was grievous to him. His first impulse 
was an angry one, but he mastered it, 
, remembering that the nurse was blameless 
in the matter. The unintentional harm 
,had been done; the evil must be met ; 
the question must be answered. He 
| answered it: 
i “No, my dear; of course not. What 
can have put such a notion into your 
+ head ?” 
' He gently laid her back on the sofa- 
‘ cushions, and placed his cool hand on her 
' forehead. The nurse left the room. 
} “How long have I been iil ?” said Lilias ; 
{and she fixed her eyes upon the doctor 
, with a gaze as direct as her question. 
| “For some little time, my dear. But 




















. you are much better, and, if you will keep 
quiet and not excite yourself, you will soon 
+ be quite well.” 
| She put up her hands and pressed her 
head between them as she asked : 
“Where did those flowers come from ?” 
i} “From Lislee, I believe. I think they 
( are some that Colonel Courtland sent up a 
} day or two ago.” 








have been lying here. I remember now; 
the day I went down to the door to be ready 
for Hugh’s letter, and there was none. 
There was no letter for you either. I 
think I fainted, and was in the dining-{ 
room afterwards with you. I know by 
the flowers—these are all of the late 
summer—that I have been ill for a long 
time. Tell me, papa—it won’t kill me, 
but I shall die if I don’t know—what has | 
happened to Hugh?” 

She put strong constraint upon herself 
and spoke calmly, but the doctor noted 
the trembling of her limbs beneath the 
coverlet. 

* Nothing has happened to him that I 
know of. He has not written either to 
me or to you by the last mail—that is all.” 

“ Three mails.” She repeated the words 
to herself, and added: ‘‘ And my dream !” ¢ 
Then she lay quite still, collecting the 
broken threads of her remembrance and 
piecing them together until once again the 
vision was before her. Dr. Rosslyn had 
heard the words, ‘‘my dream,” but he let 
them pass unnoticed, as they might be 
indicative of some incoherence of mind f, 
still remaining. It was several minutes 
before she spoke again. “I have been 
ijl more than a whole month, and no word 
from Hugh all that time. How can you 
explain this, papa?” 

“T hardly try to explain itt He may 
have gone on an excursion among the 
islands, and have been out of the way of send- 
ing letters. We are so apt to forget that 


4. 





|everything is different in those distant 


places, and to look for English regularity 
and business-like ways. Or he may have 
cut short his West Indian travels, and gone 
off somewhere else.” 

Lilias lifted her hand and stopped the 
vain words on Dr. Rosslyn’s lips. 
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i “Then I can tell how long it is sinceI| “There is no use in this,” she said 
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“ You are saying these things for my sake ; 
to make it easier forme, But it can’t be 
made easier, and I know the same fear is 
in your mind that is in mine. Let us tell 
each other the truth, papa. You do not 
think any excursion, or any change of plan, 
canaccount for our hearing nothing of Hugh 
for all this terrible time—do you? You 
areas much afraid as I am that there is 
some dreadful reason for it +” 

“No, my dear,” said Dr. Rosslyn sooth- 
ingly ; ‘I am not so uneasy as you are. I 
can think of things which may account for 
Hugh’s silence, and I bear in mind that 
bad news always travels fast. If he were 
dangerously ill; if any accident had 
happened to him; he would have got 
somebody to write, supposing that he 
was unable to do so himself. I don’t pre- 
tend that I am quite easy and unconcerned ; 
but only that I do not take the gloomy 
view which you take. You must consider 
that you have been very ill, that you are 
only beginning to get better, that your 
nerves are shaken. You must not put 
much faith in your own sensations just 
now, or let them impress you strongly.” 

Lilias turned her face away with a heavy 
sigh. She was too weak to meet his argu- 
ment ; she felt a great need of time and 
quiet to think of the position to which she 
had awakened from that long suspension of 
her faculties, which she was realising every 
moment more fully, and she knew that she 
was at present unable to utter what was in 
her mind. ; 

Dr. Rosslyn went on speaking : 

“T shall take measures to ascertain all 
about Hugh, without waiting for the next 
mail, and now there is nothing for it but 
patience. I can only impress upon you 
what I have already said: if there were 
ill-tidings to hear we should have heard 
them. I will put it plainly to you, Lilias, 
because it is best todo so. If Hugh were 
dead I must have had the intelligence ; his 
friends in Cuba, or, failing them, the people 
whose business it would be to see to his 
papers and effects, must have communicated 
with me. No communication of any sort 
has reached me. Try and think, my dear, 
what this means, and you will see that 
Hugh must be living; that your worst 
fears cannot possibly be justified. The 
mere money matters involved in the ques- 
tion make it plain that Hugh is not dead.” 

His words were producing an effect upon 
her; the tension of her features relaxed ; 
the look of dread in her eyes became less 
keen and searching. 





“Do you not see the force of what I 
say ?” continued Dr. Rosslyn. 

“ Yes, papa,” she answered submissively; 
“T do see it, and I will not let myself 
think that—that——- ah, I cannot say 
it!” 

“Don’t try to say it, my dear. If you 
must think on this subject, think reasonably. 
And now I must speak to you about your- 
self. You know, Lilias, that you can assist 
your recovery by self-control, and I am 
sure you will try. The first thing to be 
observed is quiet. A certain amount of 
suspense is before us, inevitably; but you 
may suffer from it more or less according 
to the effort you make over yourself.” 

“T will try to give you as little trouble 
as possible, papa.” 

“That is well.” 

The words were cold, and Dr. Rosslyn’s 
manner was unmoved ; but Lilias, notwith- 
standing the unstrung nerves and quick 
sensitiveness of illness, was satisfied. She 
knew that she was more to her stepfather 
now, than she had ever previously been. If 
she could have subdued, even for a little 
while, the tormenting dread which had been 
revived by her restoration to full conscious- 
ness, she might have enjoyed a season of 
great happiness in those days of con- 
valescence. She was young; the love of 
life was strong within her ; the danger of 
losing her had endeared her to her step- 
father ; larger horizons were opening before 
her. In the merely physical sense of a 
return to health and activity—and this she 
might hope would be rapid—there was 
enjoyment : enjoyment to which she could 
have yielded with utter thankfulness, but 
for the one thought that destroyed it. 

In a confused way the knowledge of 
all this was present to her, even while 
Dr. Rosslyn was speaking. 

“T must leave you now, after I have 
given some directions. Is there anything 
you wish for?” he added. 

“ Only that they would let me be alone 
sometimes.” 

The doctor was familiar with the stage 
and the mood of convalescence, in which, 
even in ordinary cases, the patient wearies 
of the dearest presence and the kindest 
care, and longs for the relief from the 
constant dependence of illness only to be 
gained by solitude. He did not oppose 
her wish. 

After this there came a time of quiet, 
during which Lilias gained in strength, and 
became able to arrange her impressions 
and thoughts. The blank space in her 
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life, formed by her illness, still troubled and 
oppressed her when she dwelt upon it; 
and sleep was wondrously grateful to her 
as an escape from herself. With the im- 
mediate relief from apprehension about the 
issue of her illness, there came the usual 
reversion to the former order of things in 
the house, and Lilias saw but little of Dr. 
Rosslyn. She did not like to let herself 
regard this as intentional ; she tried hard 
and honestly to keep her word to him, and 
she strove to persuade herself that it was 
only because he was very busy that he 
came to see her but twice a day, and that 
his visits were as brief and business-like as 
if she had been any ordinary patient. She 
assured herself, in all earnestness, that he 
was not keeping away from her in order 
to avoid her questions, and because he had 
something to conceal which she was not 
yet strong enough to bear; but she was 
not really convinced. There was a silent, 
submissive, but eloquent anguish in the 
look she turned on him each morning and 
evening, which Dr. Rosslyn did not fail to 
observe, but which he ignored without a 
word being spoken. Lilias understood that 
the subject, upon which the thoughts of 
both were fixed, was not to be mentioned 
between them until intelligence of Hugh 
had been gained. With her usual sub- 
missiveness she acquiesced in this tacit 
behest of her stepfather, but she knew well 
that it implied uneasiness and apprehension 
on his part little less acute than her own. 
If he believed or hoped that Hugh was 
coming home, and that the long suspense 
would be ended by his arrival, and his 
silence explained by some accidental loss 
or miscarriage of letters, he would talk of 
that solution ; he would put it before her 
as an expectation. But Dr. Rosslyn had 
not done this. 

Lilias was indulged with a good deal of 
solitude during her convalescence, and 
much as she appreciated that boon, it 
added to her anxiety. She did not fail 
to perceive that Mrs. Norton, when she 
was with her, was distressingly solicitous 
to keep up conversation on a number of 
topics exclusive of Hugh, and that she 
displayed unaccustomed zeal in the matter 
of reading aloud. Lilias was truly grateful 
to her for this; but she understood it only 
too well, and resolved, on the first oppor- 
tunity, to relieve Mrs. Norton of her fears. 
Accordingly one day when, the trivial 
news of the morning being exhausted, 
Mrs. Norton, with visible nervousness, pro- 
posed to go on with the serial story to 





which Lilias had previously appeared to 
listen with interest, the girl said quietly : 

“Don’t begin to read just yet. I have 
something to say to you, and you will be 
happier when I have said it.” 

Mrs, Norton had paused in the act of 
taking the magazine out of a bookcase, 
and now turned to Lilias with a face full 
of embarrassment and concern. 

* My dear,” she began, ‘I don’tknow——” 

‘Let me speak,” said Lilias carnestly ; 
“it is better. I know you are afraid lest 
I should question you about Hugh. You 
need not be afraid, dear Mrs. Norton. I 
know what is in my own mind, and in 
papa’s, and in yours; but what papa wishes 
I can bear aud do. I will ask nothing 
until he tells me that I may. Please, do 
not say anything ; but read to me now.” 

Much relieved, and also touched, Mrs. 
Norton complied. She could not tell 
whether Lilias was attending to the story 
or not ; she sat motionless in a big, clumsy, 
easy chair, placed at the open window, 
leaning her head back, and keeping her 
eyes closed. 

The days went by, and, on each one of 
them, her youth and strength told in Lilias’s 
favour. Health was returning to her, but 
unattended by bloom as yet, and the 
advisability of a change to country air was 
mooted. She was passive and patient in 
general, but when Dr. Rosslyn said some- 
thing to her about leaving home she broke 
down. 

“T could not—I could not!” she said 
excitedly. ‘‘Don’t ask me to go away, 
papa. I must be here when—if—Hugh 
comes home, or when we get news of 
him. I have done what I promised, and 
as much as I could ; more is beyond me.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said the doctor 
gravely ; “you shall remain at home, until 
we know what there is to be known. And 
we cannot have much longer to wait,” he 
added with an irrepressible sigh. 

Lilias observed him closely every day ; 
trying to rule her spirit by the more or 
less of cheerfulness and composure which 
she discovered in his. To-day she per- 
ceived that he was depressed, and, for a 
part of the time he was with her, she was 
in feverish expectation of being told some- 
thing. She was beginning to feel that to be 
told anything—that is, almost anything ; 
news ever so bad, provided only it was not 
that she could never see Hugh in this 
world again—would be a relief. But the 
doctor said no more, and was presently 
called away. 
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“ More flowers from Lislee,” said Mrs. 
Norton, coming into the room with a 
basketful of dark red roses and delicate 
ferns, “and this time Colonel Courtland 
has brought them up himself. Here’s a 
note for you, also, and Dr. Rosslyn wished 
me to tell you that the Colonel dines with 
him this evening.” 

Lilias was glad to hear of the arrival of 
the Colonel. Mrs. Norton was pleased to see 
a smile, not called up by an effort, upon 
the girl’s face. 

“ What lovely roses!” said Lilias ; “and 
how carefully they are packed!” She broke 
the seal of the note, and read its contents 
with manifest pleasure. “It’s from Mrs. 
Courtland, inviting me to Lislee. She 
writes so kindly. Fancy anyone’s being so 
good as to wish to be troubled with me !” 

She held out the note to Mrs. Norton, 
and mingled pleasure and shyness sent a 
tinge of its former colour to her cheek. 

Mrs. Courtland had written very kindly, 
expressing her satisfaction at the good 
news of Miss Merivale’s recovery, and her 
own and Colonel Courtland’s earnest wish 
that she should come to Lislee to perfect 
it. The unaffected friendliness of the 
invitation touched Lilias deeply. Of course 
she owed it to the Colonel’s favourable 
representation of her. She had felt a good 
deal of curiosity about Mrs. Courtland ; 
especially after she had been convinced by 
Julian’s frequent references to his aunt that 
Dr. Rosslyn’s guess at her as “a faded spoilt 
beauty, with nerves”, was erroueous, and 
before her thoughts had become too much 
troubled to leave her the power to be 
curious on any subject. Since her illness 
she had hardly remembered the Court- 
lands. 

The basket of roses was placed near 
her ; she held the note in her hand as she 
reclined in her chair, and allowed the air, 
which even in the dull street was sweet on 
that fine summer’s day, to come freely to 
her. The blinds of the house just oppo- 
site were done up in newspapers, the smart 
brass-knocker had been unscrewed through 
an excess of caution, and put away with 
the family fire-irons; the only sign of 
occupation was the constant lurking of a 
dirty little boy about the area-steps. The 
family had gone out of town. This house 
was rather a dismal object for Lilias to 
look at, and its next neighbour was not 
more cheerful. That was the house at 
which the dance had taken place on the 
night of the great thunderstorm, when 
Lilias had watched the arrivals from her 





window, on the night before the morning 
which had brought her the first dis- 
appointment. 

There would be no more dances in that 
house, until new people should come to live 
in it, and it should be done up in the last 
style of decoration. At present it stared 
upon the dull street, with dirty windows 
bearing auction notices, and a black board 
projecting above the hall-door, proclaiming 
that it was to be let or sold. Lilias knew 
nothing of the people who had occupied 
this house; if she had ever heard their 
name she did not remember it; but 
when she looked out of the window for 
the first time at the blank prospect, it 
had saddened her. To one just creeping 
back to life, the obtrusive evidence of death 
and change is an additionally stern re- 
minder that “if it is not now, it will be”, 
and, in Lilias’s mood, she was peculiarly 
sensitive to external impressions, 

There arose before her mind’s eye a picture 
of Lislee. She saw the great trees, the 
smooth lawn, the garden with its combined 
trimness and luxuriance, the sunny and 
shady house. She recalled the widespread 
prospect of hill and plain; the fresh, de- 
licious air ; and a longing came over her to 
go toall these. If Mrs. Courtland’s invita- 
tion had come before Dr. Rosslyn spoke to 
her about leaving home, she would not 
have shrunk from going to Lislee, but the 
possibility had never occurred to her. The 
time would have to be lived through some- 
where. Would it be easier to live through 
it there? She might seem to her step- 
father to be inconsistent and whimsical ; 
perhaps he might not approve of her 
imposing the trouble of a convalescent upon 
the Courtlands, and in that case it could 
not be thought of. She would ask, when 
he came to see her before dinner, what 
answer he would wish her to make to 
Mrs. Courtland’s invitation. 

The time passed with unusual quickness 
for Lilias on that afternoon; and, when 
Dr. Rosslyn saw her in the evening, he was 
well-pleased with her looks, and with her 
willingness to go to Lislee. In less than 
a week, he said, she would be quite equal 
to the journey ; and he would arrange it 
all with the Colonel, who might come and 
see her on the next day. 


‘Those are the facts,” said Dr. Rosslyn ; 
‘and, now, what do you think of them ¢” 
Colonel Courtland, from whose manner 
and attitude their habitual indifference and 
indolence had departed for the nonce, did 
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not auswer this question immediately. He 
had listened with close attention to Dr. 
Rosslyn’s narrative, learning from it more 
than the speaker intended to tell him, or was 
indeed aware of himself, To account for Dr, 
Rosslyn’s departure from that habit of keep- 
ing all thatconcerned him strictly to himself; 
which was a result of his cynical conviction 
that nobody cares about one’s adversity, 
and that everybody is either relatively 
or positively displeased at one’s prosperity ; 
it would be necessary to convey the peculiar 
charm of Colonel Courtland’s simple and 
sympathetic nature. And who shall make 
such a charm visible and palpable? Most 
of us have felt it in the case of certain 
favoured individuals—or, it may be, of only 
one person—but we cannot define it as we 
should say of such an one, he has blue 
eyes or an aquiline nose. We can only 
borrow the term which the Italians invented 
to express the quality that enables one 
human being to unlock the soul of another, 
and even itis not quite the same in English. 
The Colonel was ‘‘sympathetic” to Dr. 
Rosslyn to an extraordinary degree. Hence 
the doctor’s pleasure in observing the 
interest with which Lilias had inspired her 
odd, easy-going tenant, and his sudden 
resolution to reveal to the Colonel the 
anxiety concerning his son that was daily 
becoming more serious and pressing. This 
resolution had arisen out of the narrative 
of Lilias’s illness, for which Colonel Court- 
land asked with a genuine solicitude, which 
appealed to the doctor in his twofold 
character. 

The Colonel replied, after a thoughtful 
pause, by a question : 

“ Was your son in the habit of writing 
to you regularly from the beginning of his 
travels?” 

“To Lilias, but not to me,” 

‘“* Had he other correspondents! ” 

“T presume he had, among his artist 
friends, but I have no positive knowledge. 
Lilias probably would know.” 

“It is important to ascertain. Other 
persons may have heard from him, although 
you have not. And there may be reasons 
for this. Has it not occurred to you that 
he may have got into some trouble or diffi- 
culty —he’s only a youngster, you know— 
and that he may not care to tell either you 
or his sister of it, or like to write without 
telling? Time counts so differently to the 
traveller and the stay-at-home. He may 
not be in the least aware that he is causing 
anxiety. Take this view of it, and think 
a while.” 





“T have had a notion of that kind now 
and then,” said the doctor, “but I have 
not dwelt upon it. Hugh is an unsatis- 
factory fellow in some ways—I don’t deny 
that at all—and has chosen to throw away 
good abilities and fair prospects ; but he is 
not likely to get into trouble or difficulty 
of any kind, which he could not acknow- 
ledge freely. He is shrewd, too, and not 
to be tempted into bad company.” 

“You are lucky to be able to give your 
son so good a character,” said the Colonel, 
slightly shrugging his shoulders like one 
who dismisses some painful passing recol- 
lection. ‘ The solution is, then, not to be 
looked for in that direction. Excuse me, 
but has he a good supply of money— 
enough to prevent his being in any awk- 
ward position in the event of his having 
extended his scheme of travel +” 

“ He has plenty of money, and he took 
out circular letters. When he last wrote 
to me he alluded to his expenses being 
much less than he expected. I contributed 
to them very willingly, because I hoped 
much from these travels of his.” 

‘Was any time fixed for his return?” 

“‘No exact time, He spoke vaguely of 
eight or nine months, and he has not said 
anything to me about coming home sooner.” 

“ According to that intention, then, he 
ought to be in England next month. What 
is the date of the last letter you received 
from him ?” 

Dr. Rosslyn stated it. 

“And he has written to Miss Merivale 
since, without any indication of a change 
in his plans?” 

‘‘She has heard from him once, and—— 
stay, though,” said the doctor, with sudden 
recollection; “I don’t know anything 
about that letter. She did not tell me at 
the time that she had received it. I only 
heard of it accidentally afterwards, when 
she fainted, as I have told you, on finding 
that Hugh had not written to either of us 
for so long; and she was so distressed by 
the idea that I should blame her for having 
concealed the fact from me, that I passed 
it over. This was just before her illness 
declared itself. I have not since spoken 
to her on the subject.” 

This was puzzling to the Colonel, who 
had no inkling of Dr. Rosslyn’s ulterior 
views with regard to Lilias and his son ; 
but thought it probable that Hugh’s latest 
letter would furnish a clue for guidance. 

“Tt is odd that Miss Merivale did not 
produce that letter when you first felt any 
uneasiness, is it not?” he asked, 
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‘Not so odd as it seems. The fact is, 
they call each other sister and brother ; but, 
as you know, they are not related in any 
way, and I have recently had reason to 
believe that there is an understanding of 
another kind between them. I have not 
enquired into this. I should be very well 
pleased if it were so, and I was content to 
leave them to themselves,” 

The Colonel received this information 
gravely ; it pained him to find the case of 
Lilias so much worse than he had thought 
it at first ; to know that, if any harm had 
come to Hugh Rosslyn, it would be her 
lover, her promised husband, the hope of 
her young life, the treasure of a heart 
which he believed to be truly tender and 
constant, that she would have to mourn. 

“T understand it now ; and that it was 
nothing unusual that you should not see or 
discuss a letter of your son’s. We may take 
it for granted, I presume, that there was 
no positive information in it which could be 
of use, or Miss Merivale would have been 
sure to tell you.” 

“ T have taken it for granted that there 
was nothing more than the usual love- 
letter topics, and the artist talk which Hugh 
always dealt in.” 

This seemed perfectly reasonable, and 
yet the Colonel was not satisfied. Why 
had Lilias concealed the fact that she had 
received that particular letter? Was it 
not to avoid the chance of Dr. Rosslyn’s 


questioning her about its contents, small | 


as that chance evidently was? That the 
document was a love-letter did not seem to 


explanation as it appeared to Dr. Rosslyn ; 
for were not all the preceding letters, though 
presumably of the same character, freely 
acknowledged? With every moment’s 
consideration of the circumstances, the 
Colonel’s view of their gravity increased. 
That Hugh, being the lover of Lilias, should 
have kept silence so long, was a much 
graver indication than that a young man 
on his travels, being probably no more con- 
siderate or thoughtful than other young 
men, should have omitted to write to his 
sister or his father. Dr. Rosslyn had ap- 
parently not thought of this, and the Colonel 
forbore to suggest it. 

That there should have been any reserve 
about the real relations of Hugh and Lilias, 
was a puzzle to the Colonel; although he 
had already arrived at a sufficiently clear 
understanding of Dr. Rosslyn’s character to 
account for it, without too severely blaming 
the young people. But it certainly jarred 





with his estimate of Lilias. 
doctor was not right in this respect, how 
was it possible to account for her conduct ? 
The sense of a complication grew upon the 
Colonel. 

T fear,” he said, “it will be absolutely 
necessary to question Miss Merivale about 
that letter. You have nothing else to go 
upon. Besides, as it will only be to tell 
her that you approve, there can be no 
reason why you should not speak of your 
son in his true relation to her. Meantime, 
let us suppose that the letter gives no 
information beyond the fact of his having 
reached Cuba; what do you propose to 
do then ?” 

“T have already written to the British 
Vice-Consul at Santiago ; but that means 
a long time to wait. You know there is 
no direct telegraphic communication with 
the islands,” 

“ Yes, I know that; but I think I can 
manage it for you, through New York. 
My wife’s brother is there ; I can cable to 
him to communicate, through Florida and 
Havana, with the Consul-General at 
Havana, and report the result to you.” 

The doctor warmly thanked Colonel 
Courtland for this suggestion, adding that 
he did not know anybody at New York, 
and could not have employed such a means 
of relief without his help. 

“ We will do this early to-morrow,” said 
the Colonel ; “ but there are two things to 
be done first, and as I am both an early 
and an idle man, I will undertake one of 


e ‘them. Let me have the address of your 
the Colonel so complete and conclusive an 


sou’s studio; I will call on his friend in 
occupation, and ascertain whether anything 
has been heard of him there. By the time 
I get back here you will have ascertained 
from Miss Merivale the contents of your 
son’s letter. By the way,” added the 
Colonel, as Dr. Rosslyn and he shook 
hands at the hall-door, “ would it not be 
well to say nothing to her of the plan we 
have arranged? She has no idea that news 
could be got so quickly, and if we did not 
quite hit it off, the suspense might be worse 
for her than it is now.” 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
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Old Andred’s weald at length doth take her time to 


e 
The > a of the world that since her youth befell. 
THE long straight run of the South 
Eastern Railway,over which the Continental 
express whirls at headlong speed a straight 


Yet, if the | 
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and level course some forty miles long, as 
if laid out by a straight ruler and a 
spirit level; this excellent but somewhat 
monotonous track between Edenbridge 
and Ashford runs through the heart 
of the weald of Kent. The northern 
boundary of the weald is formed by a line 
of hills, the outliers of the great chalk 
range that breaks off in the white cliffs of 
Dover—a boundary which here approaches 
and there recedes from the line of the 
railway. From anywhere round about, 
you descend into the weald by steep and 
hilly roads, which afford glimpses of the 
country beneath—a woodland country still, 
although with no broad tracts of forest- 
land, but with the oak and the ash thickly 
scattered in hedgerows and shaws. 

Here we have the eastern extremity of 
the great forest of Andred’s weald, which 
stretched through Surrey and Sussex even 
as far as the waters of Southampton, and 
whose recesses probably remained wild and 
unexplored during the domination of Rome, 
and even to a much later period. But the 
Kentish weald; although fringed by a 
somewhat dull and depressing belt of stiff 
clay-land, miry lanes, and thick oak-scrub ; 
contains within its limits many pleasant 
settlements and a range of gently diversified 
country, rich and many hued, with here 
a hop-garden and there a cornfield, with 
belts of green meadows and softly-tinted 
woodlands—a country where spring comes 
with the richness of all its wild flowers, and 
the lately-cleared copse is carpeted with 
primroses; while autumn nowhere brings 
its glorious decadence with finer colouring, 
or with more sweet, regretful touches. 

Of this pleasant wealden country Cran- 
brook was long esteemed the capital, and 
it was certainly the chief seat of the cloth 
manufacture in the country round about. 
The name suggests a peaceful solitude 
where the crane stands poised in the gently- 
flowing waters of a woodland brook—and 
the brook, whether called after the bird or 
not, was no doubt the original cause of the 
resort of the cloth-workers to the place. 
Fulling-mills arose on its banks, and their 
noisy thud drove away the cranes, no 
doubt, to quieter haunts. Cranbrook was 
probably an early Saxon settlement, with 
its portreeve and its priest; and many 
other such settlements dotted the woods, 
no doubt. There is Tenterden, too, 
an ancient corporate town, with its six 
boroughs, existing representatives of the 
ancient “borhs ”, which were once through- 
out Kent the units of the village organisation 





—a number of families living in proximity, 
whose heads were bound to each other 
by oath, and mutually responsible. And 
how did these borhs come into existence if 
we are to suppose that, at the time of the 
Conquest, the weald was nothing but a 
wild waste of forest? If Domesday is 
silent about these places, it is probably 
because their dues and services went to 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, to which the 
Saxon Kings had assigned their almost 
nominal lordship. This is a point which 
it is as well to insist upon, because perhaps 
a little too much has been made of the 
Flemings, both here and elsewhere, as if 
they had discovered the weald of Kent 
and colonised it, which is not quite the 
case, 

Another local division in the Weald, of 
which we do not hear elsewhere, is the 
“denne” which appears in the names of 
so many places — Tenterden, Biddenden, 
Rolvenden, and many others. This 
is a woodland boundary settled by well- 
known landmarks, within which so many 
heads of swine might be brought for 
pannage. The swineherds collected their 
droves from all parts of Kent, and brought 
them in the autumn to feed upon the rich 
stores of beechnuts and acorns. Dues were 
paid to the lords of the denne, for what 
might be termed the police of the forest ; 
and yearly meetings were held of the 
swineherds and the chiefs of the dennes at 
some enclosure called a parrock or park, 
when all these matters were settled. But 
when the lords of the dennes, acting 
upon feudal precedents, laid claim to the 
timber that grew upon their waste, this 
claim was fiercely and successfully resisted 
by the men of the weald. No more was 
heard of this claim after Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion. 

From time immemorial there had been 
iron-workers and charcoal-burners in the 
weald; and in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
iron-founders were acquiring wealth and 
importance. The decline of the cloth 
trade—for from the sixteenth century 
downwards that industry was on the wane 
—was attributed at the time to the growth 
of the ironworks, which engrossed the 
labour of the district. 

The religious wars on the Continent 
brought continued accessions of colonists 
to Kent. A great number of Walloons 
settled in Canterbury, where Queen 
Elizabeth assigned to them for their 
worship the crypt or undercroft of Canter- 
bury Cathedral; and, later on, when the 
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French Huguenots came over in iarge 
numbers, the services in the undercroft 
were performed in the French language. 
At Maidstone, too, and at Sandwich, the 
Walloons settled extensively. They made 
flannel at Sandwich, where men from the | 
Low Countries also established market: | 
gardens on a large scale. At Maidstone 
they manufactured linen thread, and they 
established silk factories at Canterbury. 
But these immigrants do not appear to have 
settled extensively in the weald. The 
Kentish clothiers—the grey-coats of Kent 
as they were called, from the stout grey 
broad-cloth they wore, of their own manu- 
facture—these sturdy Kentish clothiers, | 
racy of the soil, monopolised the trade of | 
the district. 

With the decline of the cloth trade, the | 
clothiers, mostly men of substance and 
dignity, were gradually merged in the 
local gentry; while the working weavers | 
and spinners, finding their occupation gone, 
began to emigrate—some to the north of’ 
England, where they settled among the 
clothing towns and villages of Yorkshire. 
A large body of cloth-workers—two or three 
thousand of them, according to Mr. Furby, 
in his History of the Weald of Kent— 
emigrated in a body in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and settled in the 
Palatinate, where they established woollen 
manufactures. The subsequent history of 
this Kentish colony would be interesting, 
but, as far as the writer knows, no one has 
chronicled the adventures and fate of this 
lost tribe from the weald of Kent. 

The iron works of the weald survived | 
the cloth trade by a century or more; and | 
then the ironmasters and their workmen 
gradually abandoned their furnaces, and 
took their departure for the rising seats of 
the industry. Many of the Kentish men 
settled at Aberdare or Merthyr Tydvil, 
where, among the Jones, Williams, Davies, 
and Evans tribes, such familiar Kentish 
names may be found here and there as 
Austin, Ballard, Sheppard, Botting, or 
Sims. 

Durivg the progress of the civil wars 
little occurred to disturb the peace of the | 
weald, or, indeed, of Kent in general, 
where the Parliamentary authority was | 
little disputed, and where taxes and con- 
tributions were regularly paid under the 
ordinances of the Parliament. The gentry 
naturally sympathised with the King, and | 
when the war was practically over, and | 
Charles a prisoner at Carisbrook, some of 
the chief landowners ineffectually raised | 











the standard of revolt. Sir Edward Hales, 
a baronet of an old Catholic family, well 
known in the weald, took the lead. The 
Royalists were in communication with the 
fleet, whose officers were understood to be 
ready to declare for the King, and they 
secured the castles of Deal, Sandown, 
and Walmer ; laid siege to Dover; and 
held possession of Maidstone ; waile their 
posts advanced as far as Greenwich and 
Deptford, and joined hands with the 
Royalists of Essex, who had already pos- 
session of Colchester. But soon Fairfax 
was upon them with the trained and 
seasoned veterans of the Parliamentary 
army, and his attack and storm of Maid- 
stone put an end to the rising in Kent. 
From this period the chronicles of the 
weald merge in the general history of the 
county, but there are one or two points 
which may be mentioned in connection with 
its topography. A couple of miles to the 


| south-east of Edenbridge station lies Hever 


Castle—still in a habitable condition—once 
the seat of the Boleyns. Sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn, a rich citizen of London, and once 
Lord Mayor, had purchased the estate in 
the time of Henry the Sixth ; and had built 
a castellated mansion there, on the site of 
an earlier feudal castle which commanded 
one of the fords of the river Eden, a 
branch of the Medway. The castle lies 
low, and is surrounded by thick woods, 
which give it something of a sombre, ill- 
fated appearance, not out of keeping with 
the history of its possessors. Tradition 


|points out the hill where King Henry 


would draw rein and sound his bugle-horn 
as a signal to his mistress, while fair 
Mistress Anne, from a lattice high or turret 
roof, would wave her white handkerchief in 
reply. The father of the hapless Queen is 
buried in the parish church close by, 
under a well-preserved altar-tomb. At his 
death King Henry seized the castle as heir 
to his wife Anne, and the castle afterwards 
passed by gift and sale through various 
hands to the Waldos, its present owners. 
From Hever a short walk brings us to 
Chiddingstone, a village with some interest- 
ing timbered houses, and an old fetish-stone 
that may have witnessed Druidic rites, and 
that was long held in superstitious reve- 
rence. Some two miles farther on we come 
to Penshurst, a pretty, thriving village, with 
a picturesque churchyard surrounded by 
quaint houses. And the fine old Tudor 
mansion of the Sidneys is close at hand, 
with all its associations of the bright Eliza- 
bethan age; little changed by time, and 
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still surrounded by its park with grand 
old trees, under which Waller must have 
paced with the beautiful Sacharissa, and 
which must have been familiar to the 
youth of brave Sir Philip—to the stately 
Countess, ‘“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,” on whom Ben Jonson wrote his 
inimitable epitaph—and to the melancholy 
Algernon, the doomed patriot of the 
future. 

The house itself is a regular show-place 
with its Elizabethan furniture and interest- 
ing family portraits, its fine old hall and 
dais, its minstrel gallery, its ancient rooms 
of state. But the Sidneys are gone, the 
family is extinct ; and how this brave line 
came to an end—a race that struck its 
roots so deep into the sympathies of the 
English—is a somewhat curious history, 
which may be here briefly told. The 
housekeeper, who shows visitors the round 
of the mansion, will expatiate upon the 
portraits of the seven brothers Sidney— 
a goodly family—all fine and handsome 
youths, who might have been expected to 
leave behind them a numerous progeny, 
and put out of question the extinction of 
the family honours. 

Joceline, Earl of Leicester, the seventh 
son, had succeeded to the title on the 
death of his brothers, one after the other— 
one of them having left two daughters, 
who had married country gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. Joceline had married, 
early in life, one Elizabeth Thomas, of 
Glamorganshire, but had been separated 
from her for many years, and the Earl’s 
affection was centred upon his daughter by 
a less regular connection, who bore the 
name of Ann Sidney. The Earl’s great 
object now was to bar the entail of the 
large estates, in order that he might will 
them to his illegitimate daughter. And 
thus a legal fight began between the Earl 
and his two nieces, who were next in the 
entail—a fight that lasted for some years. 
In 1738, Joceline began the war by suffer- 
ing what, in legal jargon, was known as a 
common recovery—a sham legal process, 
supposed to have the effect of ousting those 
entitled to succeed under the entail. Upon 
this, the nieces and their husbands at once 
laid claim to the estates, insisting that Earl 
Joceline was tenant for life only, and had 
forfeited his life-interest by the “‘ recovery”, 
and that they, as heirs general of Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, were entitled to the estates 
in remainder ; and in the following year 
they began a suit in Chancery for the 
recovery of the estates, This had already 





gone on for four years more, to the great 
advantage of the lawyers—when Joceline 
died, having bequeathed all he possessed to 
Ann, his daughter. The litigation promised 
to be continued in her name ; but eventually 
a compromise was effected, the nieces taking 
the estates in Kent, and Ann Sidney 
receiving a round sum of money for her 
claim, as well as certain estates in Glamor- 
ganshire. 

The eventual survivor of the two nieces, 
Dame Elizabeth Perry, in time came into 
possession of the whole estate; but, after 
nearly forty years’ enjoyment, her title was 
assailed by a new claimant, John Sidney. 
Now, this claimant was undoubedly the 
son of the Countess of Leicester, Joceline’s 
wife, and born during the lifetime of her 
husband, but, unfortunately, long after the 
pair had been separated. Still, as ason born 
in lawful wedlock, the presumption of law 
was in his favour, and it is difficult to see 
why he had let his claims sleep for 
so many years. However, it required at 
that time sixty years’ possession to give 
a holding title, and Dame Perry was 
obliged to come to trial with the claimant. 
The case came on in January, 1782, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, to be tried on a 
writ of right by a grand assize, consisting 
of four knights of the county with twelve 
gentlemen, their companions, who were 
sworn to say which has a better right— 
the tenant of the lands or the demandant. 
Had the case been decided on its legal merits, 
it is possible that the claimant might have 
got a verdict; but he was outflanked and 
defeated by clever legal strategy. The 
case of John Sidney was opened : his birth 
was proved, his identity shown, and it 
rested with the other side to show, which, 
doubtless, would have been impracticable, 
that John Sidney could not have been the 
son of the late Earl. 

The other side attempted nothing of the 
kind, but produced the will of Joceline, 
which devised the estates to his daughter 
Ann, The demandant, it was argued, 
claimed to be son and heir of the testator ; 
let so much be admitted for the purpose of 
argument; but here the testator devises 
away from him all the estates in question, 
and consequently he can no longer claim 
by heirship to his father. 

The judges confirmed the contention of 
the advocate, and the grand assize, puzzled 
but gladly convinced, gave its verdict in 
favour of Dame Perry. And so the solemn 
legal farce came toan end. It is a question, 
however, whether John Sidney might not 
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have established his right to the Earldom 
of Leicester, but he probably wanted the 
means to pursue his claims, and might well 
have thought that the barren title would 
be of little value without the estates which 
gave it dignity. But the whole affair 
strikes one as a rather unsavoury ending of 
a family ennobled by natural gifts as well as 
royal favour, and of a name which had 
become almost a household word among 
Englishmen. 

At Dame Elizabeth’s death the Sidney 
estates passed by her will to a son of Bishe 
Shelley, who assumed the name and arms 
of Sidney, thus renouncing a name that 
was destined to become more illustrious 
than even that of Sidney in literary 
annals, And in this line of Sidney-Shelleys, 
the estates and honours of the Sidneys still 
remain. 

From Penshurst we pass to Tonbridge, 
with its castle jealously secluded from the 
public gaze within private grounds. There is 
a general malty, brewhouse flavour about the 
old town, with the River Medway flowing 
through, closely shut in with buildings. 
The most important event in the history 
of the castle was its storming and de- 
struction by William Rufus and his army of 
Englishmen, when it was held for Bishop 
Odo and the insurgent Barons, who 
supported the claim of Robert of Normandy 
to the crown. 

If we take the branch line to 
Tonbridge Wells, we seem to have left 
the weald altogether, and to have come 
into a new world. “The aire in Kent,” 
says old Lambarde, ‘‘by reason that the 
country is on sundry partes bordered with 
water, is somewhat thicke,” but here, at 
the Wells, it seems bright, sparkling, and 
exhilarating, and brings one into a frame of 
mind to enjoy the wonders of the neigh- 
bourhood. The rocks and crags, it is 
true, are not in themselves very wonder- 
ful, only, like the fly in amber, you wonder 
how they got there. Pleasant, too, are 
the Pantiles, with their green shade and 
brilliant shops, and you may people the 
walks about with quaint, hooped figures, 
and stately gentlemen with broad skirts, 
full periwigs, and cocked hats, and royal 
dames with their attendant beauties from 
Queen Henrietta Maria to Queen Charlotte. 

From Tonbridge eastwards we get into 
the very thick of the weald, a well-wooded, 
somewhat heavy country, with villages and 
hamlets closely planted. Over all this 
country Goudhurst rises on a hill which is 
looked upon almost as a mountain from 





the weald ; a pleasant, wholesome-looking 
village, with a fine old church that is a con- 
spicuous landmark to all the country round, 
and with many pleasant houses of the rural 
gentry scattered aboutit. From Goudhurst 
to Cranbrook is an easy stage, and then 
comes Tenterden in our line of route, with 
Biddenden on the way, once the residence 
of the Mayneys—of whom Sir Walter 
Mayney, the companion of the Black 
Prince, and conspicuous in the pages of 
Froissart, may be remembered. The Bid- 
denden maids, too, may claim a note ; 
according to popular tradition joined 
together like the Siamese twins, who, 
whatever their form might have been, 
have left a bequest to the poor of the 
parish in the way of a dole of cakes, 
which are given away after service on 
Easter Sunday. 

But Tenterden has a more than local repu- 
tation for its steeple, which is universally 
known as the cause of the Goodwin Sands. 
A story less generally known attributes 
also the sanding-up of Sandwich Haven 
to the same cause. Tenterden steeple is 
a fine square tower of the perpendicular 
order, dating from the fifteenth century, 
when Goodwin Sands were as well known 
as now. But there was a steeple there, no 
doubt, before the present one, and the 
building of that may have coincided with 
some great storm which altered the distribu- 
tion of sea and land along the coast. 
Tenterden, too, although far enough away 
from the sea, is a part of the organisation 
of the Cinque Ports; may have its repre- 
sentative at the courts of brotherhood and 
guestling, and even, perhaps, claim a corner 
of the canopy which is borne by the Barons 
of the five ports at the coronation of the 
sovereign. For Tenterden was joined to 
Rye in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
it has its own corporation and its own 
magistrates, who might hold assizes of oyer 
and terminer, and who actually tried and 
hanged a couple of burglars on Gallows 
Green no longer ago than the year 1785. 

Among the pleasant villages round about, 
Benenden was once thickly inhabited by 
wealthy clothiers, some of whose tombs 
are still to be seen in the churchyard. And 
there was a John Skippere, who bought a 
homestead and sundry acres of land in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, who might have 
been an ancestor of John Shakespeare, 
who, still in the wool trade, settled at 
Stratford-on-Avon and had a famous son. 
Else the weald of Kent has not been 
fertile in literary genius, although it may 
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claim a famous printer as its own. William 
Caxton writes: ‘In France was I never, 
and was born and learned my English in 
Kent in the weald, where, I doubt not, is 
spoken as broad and rude English as in any 
part of England.” 

But it strikes one who knows the people 
of the weald that this is not an accurate 
description of their speech at the present 
day; and, indeed, the Kentish dialect, as 
we find it in old songs and ballads, 
resembles not at all the current dialect, 
which, far from being broad and rude, is 
rather thin and gentle. This change 
is probably attributable to the French 
Protestants, who filled up the gaps made 
by the emigration of the cloth and iron 
workers, and who introduced a certain 
taste and refinement, both in speech and 
manners. 

Another cause, perhaps, has helped to 
soften the Kentish dialect—the constant 
intercourse with the Continent carried on 
in the course of smuggling enterprises. 
The men of the weald, as well as the men 
of the marsh, were all for smuggling, 
as long as there was anything worth while 
to smuggle. When the export of wool 
was prohibited in the seventeenth century, 
Kentish people threw themselves with great 
ardour into the trade of smuggling it out- 
wards, and the enormous fiscal duties laid 
on to support the war with France made 
the fortunes of those whose business it 
was to elude them. The weald was 
the great trackway for the convoys of 
smuggled goods. Long trains of pack- 
horses, loaded with kegs of spirits and 
packages of silk or tobacco, would file 
along the highways and through the 
village high-street even in broad daylight. 
Genteel people pulled down their blinds, 
and pretended not to see what was going 
on. But gentle and simple—all were for 
free trade. The farmers lent their horses ; 
the labourers engaged themselves as club- 
men or batmen to guard the convoys, and 
made more money by night than by day. 

Then in war-time there were the French 
prisoners. Not far from Cranbrook, in a 
position still lonely and sequestered, there 
stood a gloomy old pile called Sissinghurst 
Castle. It had been built in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth; one of the roomy quad- 
rangular buildings of the period, more like 
a college than a dwelling—a house far too 
grand and extensive for the modest 
fortunes of people thereabouts. In the 
time of the seven years’ war, Sissinghurst, 
which had long been empty and desolate, 





was bought by the Government for the 
reception of French prisoners, Again 
the castle was full of French prisoners 
during the great wars with Napoleon; while 
officers on parole found quarters in the 
villages round about, and joined in the 
congenial society of the neighbourhood. 
The quiet country about was gay with the 
military parade and movement, and for the 
first time in the history of the weald—or, at 
all events, since the Conqueror marched 
that way—it was occupied by a considerable 
military force. There were barracks at 
Ashford, and close to Tenterden at Reading 
Street. Invasion, too, was expected, and 
beacons were raised on the church-towers, 
ready to be fired, to give the country 
warning. 

To crown the excitement of the time, 
King George himself came down to re- 
view the Kentish volunteers at Mote Park, 
near Maidstone ; and the newspapers were 
fully inspired with loyalty at the sight 
of the King, and with gratification at the 
bearing of the volunteers, and with wonder 
at the quantities of beef and beer that were 
consumed on the occasion. Everything was 
arranged in case of Buonaparte’s landing. 
The King was to proceed to Dartford to 
meet the foe, while the Queen and her 
family were to remove to the palace of the 
Bishop of Worcester. 

When we come to Ashford we are on 
the edge of the weald, and find a newly- 
built town, and the bustle of large rail way- 
works, in contrast to the quietude we have 
left behind. But there is a fine old parish 
church with good monuments of the digni- 
taries and worthies of the district, and 
Eastwell is close by on a commanding 
brow with plantations and avenues visible 
from all the country of the weald, and 
naturally itself affording fine panoramic 
views of the country right away to the 
Sussex downs. LEastwell, too, has its tradi- 
tions, a very taking one especially, which 
seems well confirmed and credible. Here, 
it is said, died the last of the Plantagenets, 
Richard, « natural son of Richard the 
Third; who worked at Eastwell for many 
years as a mason, but was at last identified 
by Sir John Moyle, then the owner of the 
manor, who gave him space to build a 
cottage for himself, where he lived and 
died. The site of the cottage was long 
pointed out, and a well near at hand has 
received the name of Plantagenet’s Well, In 
the church, too, an ancient tomb, without 
inscription, is pointed out as marking the 
last resting-place of Richard Plantagenet. 
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The extreme limit of the weald is 
reached at Aldington, already noticed as 
the dwelling-place of the nun of Kent. 
And here we are in Ingoldsby’s country, 
the district with which he was most fami- 
liar, and descriptions of which crop up here 
and there in his legends. Here also we are 
in sight of Lympne, the old “ portus Le- 
manis ”, with Saltwood Castle beyond, and 
the long stretch of sandy level coast-line 
towards Hythe; with Romney Marsh below 
us—“the broad and green expanse of 
Romney Marsh dotted and enamelled with 
a thousand flocks”. And as, ‘ according 
to the best geographers,” as Ingoldsby has 
it, “the world is divided into Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Romney Marsh,” it will be well 
to devote a separate chapter to this fourth 
division of the globe. 


A BIRD’S SONG. 
THE sinking sun had streaked the west 
With flecks of gold and crimson bars ; 
The wandering wind had sank to rest, 
And in the cold east rose the stars. 
The evening chimes, like gladsome psalm, 
Pealed loud from out the old church tower ; 
And o’er the valley fell the calm 
Which broods upon the twilight hour. 


Loud through the eve-wrapt, listening vale, 
From humble bower of eglantine, 

A blackbird trilled his mellow tale, 
As if he sang through luscious wine. 

By cottage, grange, and hall around, 
Enraptured listeners lingered long ; 

All heard the selfsame fluting sound, 
While each interpreted the song. 


A little child, scarce three years old, 
In wonder woke to visions dim 
Of crowns and dulcimers of gold, 
And surging strains of holy hymn, 
In that sweet land that’s brighter far 
Than shining shores in emerald seas, 
Where glows the lustrous evening star 
Above the fair Hesperides. 


A maiden at the moss-fringed well 
Beside her pitcher lingered long, 
Her soul enthralled with the strange spell 
Contained within that mystic song. 
For oh! to her it ever sings 
Of love which all her being fills, 
And of the lad the twilight brings 
From over the dividing hills. 


To child, and youth, and maiden fair 
That bird made glad the closing day ; 
But dame and sire with silvered hair 
Drew sorrow from its roundelay. 
All filtered through the years of woe | 
On their hearts fell the mellow strain, 
Waking the songs of long ago, 
And made them sigh for youth again ! 








“FREE AMONG THE DEAD.” 
A NAVVY’S REMINISCENCE. | 





IN TWO PARTS. PART I 

* Yrs, sir, I’m a navvy born and bred, | 
as you may say, and though I’m getting old | 
and off it now, and more willin’ to sit down | 


‘men on the spot. 
the time it took ’em even to look round 


on a grass-bank and have a chat with a 
nice, free-spoken gentleman like yourself 
than to handle a pick or a shovel, yet I’ve 
done my share of railroad work this last 
forty year. And a fine way of makin’ a 
livin’, it is, out in the fresh air, with the 
little birds singing about you, and the sky 
above your head ; a very fine way, always 
provided a chap ain’t afraid of hard work, 
nor of running his life and limbs into 
danger at times. Right you are, sir; there’s 
no need for a man to be reckless, but, con- 
trariwise, a man ain’t up to shifting muck— 
by muck we means what we shift out to 
make place for the railroad—and filling 
waggons, or for mining and blasting, if he’s 
allays thinking about hisself. Yes, sir, 
folks do say that there’s a lot of wild, 
rough charickters among us; men as are 
no good for other ockypations. Well, 
perhaps there are, though in course, bein’ 
a navvy, I shall tell no tales about my own 
folk. 

“But talking of queer charickters that 
have come within my knowledge, puts me 
in mind of summat that befell on a job I 
was on about twenty year ago. We were 
doing a piece of line for the North-Eastern 
in Yorkshire, a heavy job it were, and a 
heavy contrack ; there was tunnelling, and 
cuttings, and viadocks, and it kep more’n 
two thousand men in work the best part of 
four year. I was placed ganger over as 
fine a gang of chaps as you could pick up 
in a three months’ tramp, but we were 
told off to a tarble ole-fashun part of 
the country, where there was a deep cutting 
to be made through clay, and because my 
chaps couldn’t get anywhere for a bit of a 
spree, they began to jack the work, and I 
was pretty well allays short of hands. And 
it was a lonesome place. To get to a bit 
of a village for her marketing, my missis 
had to tramp five weary miles, over the 
roughest roads, and there were skurse a 
cottage in sight of our railroad huts. The 
country-folk—what there were on ’em; I 
felt almost as if I’d seen a humble-bee at 


| Christmas-time when I met a livin’ soul— 


were rather afeard of us, for no reason 


‘as was to be seen, except their igno- 


rance, so there was no chance of getting 
Moreover, considering 


and say ‘Good-morning’, they weren’t 


| azackly the kind of men for working on a 


contrack, 

“It was one morning in March, when 
there had been just enough rain in the 
night to make the clay as sticky as clods 
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of plumber’s putty, eked out with bird- 
lime, and I stood at the edge of the cuttin’, 
scrapin’ my boots and leggins with a shovel. 
I remember it very well, for I had a 
big swear at the clamminess of the muck, 
and the rawness of the mornin’, and the 
short numbers of my gang, and I were just 
concludin’ by saying that no navvy would 
be likely to find his way up there to be 
put on, when I saw two chaps, followed by 
a white dog, coming over the rise towards 
me. I knew at once, by their clothes, 
that they were two railroad men having a 
bit of a go-round. Yes, sir, I said by their 
clothes, for I’d engage to know a navvy by 
his weskit, or his hat, or most likely by 
both, as fur off as I could see him at all; 
and if you don’t onderstand what I mean, 
you'd best look at the cut of this here 
weskit I’ve got on, and you'll see that for 
length, and width, and double-breastedness, 
and by its big, flat buttons in two rows 
down the front, and by its lappels jist like a 
coat, it’s a very noticeable thing in garmints. 
And this, sir, is the cut of weskits that has 
been the height of fashion wi’ railroad men 
ever since l’ve worn weskits. Well, one of 
the men was very tall and broad, with a 
brown beard growing thick over his lips 
and cheeks, and close, curling brown hair, 
growing very low on his forehead. He 
carried his kit over his shoulder, and 
walked with such a smart, determined 
tread that I could see with half an eye he 
had been drilled. 

** A soldier he’s been,’ says I to myself ; 
‘that I'll take my ’davy of ; and p’raps he 
ought to be one now, so I sha’n’t ask him 
no questions, and then he’ll have no temp- 
tation to tell me any lies,’ 

“The dog were his seemingly, from the 
way it came close at his heels. It was a 
bull-terrier, with short-clipped ears, and a 
bit of a tail sticking up as peart as possible. 
‘Twas as savage-looking a creetur as you 
could wish to see; just the sort of dog 
that would make his teeth meet in your 
leg without any warning. And yet it was 
handsome, for all its ugliness, for it looked 
so game and well-bred that I quite won- 
dered to see such a vallyable beast comin’ 
along with a common working-man. 

As for the other chap, which was short 
and chumpy, and takin’ a little trot to get 
up to the big ’un, who was walkin’ a bit too 
fast for him, I reconized him directly. He’d 
worked under our contractors before, and 
had been badly hurt in the head, so that 
he weren’t of much good for knowin’ his 
way about, nor nothin’ else. Our firm was 





very liberal, and it was well understood on 
the works as Shrimpy—so he were called 
on account of his littleness—was allays to 
have a job when he came round, seeing he 
had been damaged in their service. He 
never kept his job long; he were too 
onsensible to stick to anything ; and off he’d 
go for a month or two, and then back he’d 
come, havin’ little chance elsewhere, except 
of starvation. 

“ What had put it into this Shrimpy’s 
head to come and ask for a job from me, I 
don’t know. He knew he wasn’t fit for my 
gang; but sure enough as soon as he came 
alongside, he says: 

* ¢ Mornin’, mister. Any chance of a job 
of work for me and my mate ?’ 

“It would be unpossible to tell you the 
tone of voice that Shrimpy took on, when 
he called that great, big, bearded fellow his 
mate, and him skurse up to t’other’s elbow. 
It sounded as if he meant to stand god- 
father to him from that day forth and for 
evermore. 

“Tcouldn’t help givin’ a grin and a wink 
toward the big ’un, but he gave me no grin 
back. He were looking over my head with 
a kind of scowl, that didn’t give any en- 
couragement to a bit o’ chaff. 

“ «Well, mister,’ says Shrimpy again, 
‘can you put us on a job?’ 

“Well, Shrimpy,’ I says, ‘as for you, 
I make no doubt I can find youa bit o’ 
scratting, and as for your mate, if he’ve no 
objection to handle his pick pretty nimble, 
and make a bit of overtime if required, I 
can accommodate him too.’ 

“ You see I hadn’t no mind to make my 
gang too cheap and easy to a perfeck 
stranger ; and, indeed, if 1’d not been very 
short-handed, I shouldn’t have been in a 
hurry to take on such a surly-looking chap. 
But I couldn’t afford to part with a strong 
pair of arms just then, no matter how black 
a man looked. 

“¢Thank you,’ said Shrimpy’s mate; 
‘those terms ‘Il suit me very well, for I can 
do as much work as ever I’ve a mind to.’ 

“«¢T'hen you'd best have a mind to doa 
good lot,’ I said, pretty blunt-like, ‘if you 
want to keep on here;’ and with that I 
started him on a piece, and went on scrapin’ 
my leggins, while I kept half an eye on him 
to see what shape he set to work. 

“He began by stripping off his jacket, 
as if he meant business, and when he laid 
it down his terrier came and lay upon it, 
as if he meant business too ; and I wouldn’t 
have been the one to go and ask that 
froshus-lookin’ animal to shift. 
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“In general, sir, when a man comes 
round like that we ask him, ‘ What news?’ 
because by rights he’s come off some other 
job, and there’s always plenty to carry 
about the country in the way of news from 
one set of navvies to another. But I 
noticed that when once our men had looked 
at their new mate, and taken his measure, 
as it were, leaning on their picks, wi’ one 
hand pushing back their hats—so—they 
axed him no questions, nor did he seem 
inclined to come out with any information. 
Consequentially, I were quite settled in my 
belief that he were due elsewhere; and that 
most likely, at some barracks or another, 
there was ‘deserter’ wrote against his 
name in the muster-roll. Still, as I said, 
whatever he were, he took to his work 
pretty game, leaving no room for fault- 
finding, if he did for speckylation. 

“When dinner-time came, and we 
knocked off for an hour, Curly Jack, who 
was allays cue for talking and making 
friends, says to the new comer : 

“* Well, mate, and where might you 
come from ?’ 

* Curly had just filled his pipe, and was 
ready for a light-up. 

“*T might come from Jericho,’ says 
tother, ‘but I don’t. Do you want to 
know anything more ?’ 

*** No; thanky for nothin’, Mr. Jericho,’ 
says Curly, somewhat hurt, and he went 
and smoked his pipe elsewhere. 

* Poor Cutly ; I call him ‘ poor’ cos he 
was killed in a crane accident on the 
Metropolitan Extension; he did use to 
make us laugh a bit, did Curly, and the 
name he gave that surly chap stuck to 
him, and was all the name we knowed him 
by till—well, till arterwards. And if he’d 
give Curly the cold shoulder, there was no 
one else likely to stick up to him. The 
most unaccountable thing was that Shrimpy 
should have taken such a fancy to him. 
He seemed just like a stray animal which 
persists in following someone, and, gruff as 
Jericho was, he seemed to have a pitiful 
sort of liking for the poor little half-crazy 
chap, and would give him a dinner, or a 
drop of beer, or anything else that was 
handy to part with. They were an odd 
couple in every respect, to which you might 
add the dog, and make it an odder lot still. 
That dog, whose name was Monk, had a 
set of the funniest tricks I ever see a dog 
do. He’d shut a door, or fetch a pair of 
boots, or carry Jericho his tommy, or do 
anything else he were told to; and when 
Jericho smoked, he would give Monk a 





short pipe, and Monk would sit up and 
make-believe to smoke as solemn as a judge. 
And a well-trained dog he were for ratting 
or rabbiting. Why, sir, he was the sort of 
dog that you don’t see very often for per- 
fections—the sort of dog that a keeper 
soon learns to keep his eye on—that is, if 
it be the property of a working-man ; and 
how Jericho had ever got hold of him I 
couldn’t rightly understand. 

“T can’t say, though, I were curious 
about the fellow and his belongins. You 
see, I'd made up my mind where he'd come 
from in a general sort of way, but I didn’t 
like him being so close. Moreover, he 
had a stand-off way with him about his 
wages, and his tommy, and bacca, and beer; 
which annoyed me special, seein’ I was 
over them all like, being hutkeeper and 
timekeeper, and what not. So I thought 
Id see if there was anything to be got out 
of Shrimpy respectin’ him, and accordingly 
I says to Shrimpy one day, when Jericho 
had been on our job about a week : 

“‘«Shrimpy, where did you pick up wi’ 
this mate o’ yourn?’ 

“Shrimpy stuck his head on one side, 
and looked at me wery wise out of the 
corner of his eye. 

“¢T can’t azackly say,’ says he, ‘but I 
know it were on the road somewhere this 
side Lunnon.’ 

‘ Considerin’ that we were on the north- 
east side of Yorkshire, this information 
wasn’t much by way of entering into per- 
ticklers. 

“* Well,’ I asked, nothing daunted, 
‘and how was he dressed when you met 
with him ?’ 

“© Dressed !’ replies Shrimpy. ‘Why, 
he were dressed same as he allays is.’ 

«And how came he to take up with 
such a wiseacre as you?’ 

“ Shrimpy looked puzzled. 

“* He began talkin’ to me, I think,’ he 
said, ‘and walkin’ alongside ; and then he 
said he would come with me if I could 
show him where to find a job.’ 

“T might have known there wouldn’t 
be much good in pumpin’ Shrimpy. His 
head had been no better than a sieve ever 
since that piece of rock had given him a 
crack across it; so I offered him a pipeful 
of tobacco, and let him alone. 

**Kither that very day’or the next we 
had a newspaper come to my hut—which 
’twere a local paper from Nottinghamshire 
nearly a fortnight old. It came to one of 
our chaps from a sweetheart he had down 
there, and it had been forwarded up to 
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him from the contractor’s awfice. We 
were very glad to see it, and Curly Jack, 
who was our best scholard, read it aloud 
in the evening in my hut. We read it 
very careful from first to last, because 
we'd been so short of news for a month 
or more. Among other accidents and 
cashalties there was one I took special 
heed on, because we talked it over a bit, 
and because it was brought back to my 
mind afterwards. I can’t tell it you 
azackly in newspaper-talk, but this was 
the pith of it. Some gentlemen had 
been playing a grand football-match, which 
is a nasty, scrimmagin’ game at the best of 
times to my mind, and the captain of the 
one team, whose name was Mr. Hugh 
Galbraith, had had the misfortin’ to give 
another young man named Campbell a bad 
crack on the head in ascuffle over the ball, 
and when Mr. Campbell was picked up, it 
was found that the kick had finished him. 
It seems that there had been some quarrel 
between him and Mr. Galbraith; and when 
Mr. G. was looked for he couldn’t be 
found, and nothing was heard on him till 
the next morning, when his hat was picked 
up floating on the river, and a little note 
inside to say that he’d made away with 
hisself. The river was very high, for there’d 
been a lot of rain, and they couldn’t find 
his body, which had most likely been carried 
along way down. As for the poor young 
gentleman as had been killed, the jury 
brought him in ‘ Accidental death, under 
very lamentable circumstances’. We were 
all of one mind about the job—that if one 
of us rough navvies had struck that unlucky 
blow at a man he had a grudge against, the 
verdict would have been ‘ Manslaughter’, 

‘When we had all given as our opinion 
that the man meant mischief, we were 
very much taken aback by hearin’ Jericho 
speak up and offer us his. Says he:.- 

‘** You're wrong, all the lot on you; least- 
aways I don’t agree with you, for how could 
a man who was playing eager see who was 
in his way; or do you think if he’d wanted 
to punish the man, he’d ha’ run the chance 
of astray kick ?’ 

**« Then,’ I said, ‘if he hadn’t blood- 
guiltiness on his head, why did he go and 
throw hisself in the water ?’ 

“** Because he felt things against him; 
because he was frightened to his death by 
having taken a man’s life—and remember 
those that are so ready to judge, judge 
mostly quite wrong.’ 

“So Jericho said his say quite hot-like, 
and then went out of the house, while we 





looked at one another as much as to say 
we must mind our Ps and Qs for the future 
in front of him. 

“As the days got longer, and the 
weather cleared up, we pushed on well 
with our cuttin’; the headin’ was driven 
all but through, and the shafts were work- 
ing very busy. What is a headin’? Well, 
sir, ’ll explain it to you in so fur as I can 
make you understand it ; for in course you 
ain’t up to our way of doing our work any 
more than I’m up to your way of doing 
yourn, which there’s plenty of difference 
between us, no doubt ; but larnin’s larnin’. 
whether it be parson’s larnin’ or excavator’s 
larnin’. Well, then, when we start a cuttin’, 
we blast a passage underneath, just wide and 
high enough for trucks to be backed into 
it, then we make a lot of shafts from the 
surface downwards into the passage — 
or headin’ as we call it—and, so as to 
save the labour of lifting all the stuff 
up to the surface, we let it out down- 
wards into waggons. There are false 
bottoms fitted to the shafts which are 
removed when occasion requires. And 
that’s the way cuttins are made. We go 
on workin’, and widenin’, and deepenin’ at 
the holes, until one jines up to another, 
and so on, and at last we works through 
everything, and the headin’ is opened. It’s 
ticklish work filling the trucks in the 
headin’, You see there has to be a man 
inside to level the stuff as it empts itself 
into the waggon, and for that purpose, since 
the passage is only just wide enough 
for the trucks, there are man-holes made 
inside, and the fellow that’s in one of 
them has to look out sharp that a chunk of 
stone, or what not, doesn’t come bouncin’ 
against some brittle part of him. - In p’int 
of fact there ain’t a nastier job to be taken 
to.’ 

“Jericho had got such long arms, and 
was such an active chap, that this job of 
waggon-filling from the shafts was just the 
thing for him, and it suited him all round, 
for it kep’ him to himself, and that was 
what he seemed to fancy more’n anything, 

‘‘We'd been so hard at it for some weeks, 
without a bit of change, that we weren’t 
sorry to have Easter-time coming round ; 
more pertickly as there was to be some 
steeplechasing about eight miles off on 
Easter Tuesday. As for me, I allays have 
loved to see a natty bit of riding and 
jumping, and a good many of us were 
counting on having our day’s holiday and 
going to see the fun. We didn’t mean to 
make a very early start, though we had no 
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other conveyance but Shanks’s mare at 
our disposal, because it were holiday-time, 
you see; and what’s the good o’ making a 
toil of pleasure? That’s my maxum, and a 
very good maxum I find it. 

‘* Accordingly we were getting our break- 
fast between eight and nine all in our best 
—when Jericho, in his rough clothes, and 
looking as if him and Monk had been for 
a stroll alongside Lord Vane’s covers, and 
perhaps into them—come into the house- 
place. I should tell you he had a bed in 
our hut, so in course he was as much at 
home there as anyone. About ten paces 
behind, as usual, came Shrimpy, all 
Sunday-bested, but with a tarble downcast 
look on his face. 

“* Why, Shrimpy,’ calls out someone, 
“you look as if yer Sunday-clothes pinched 
yer. What's on yer mind? Come, out 
with it, mon.’ 

“Then Shrimpy, with his voice all of a 
trimble, as if he was going to bust into 
tears, says: 

““* He won’t come along to the races— 
won't Jericho. I’ve said all I could, and 
he says it ain’t good ’nough, and he shall 
stop at home.’ 

“* Well,’ was my words, ‘if so be you 
can’t be happy unless you're just behind 
Jericho, you best stay home too, Shrimpy.’ 

“*Td a most as lieve,’ whimpered 
Shrimpy; ‘but I have so counted on 
going.’ 

“* Well,’ then,’ says Curly, who had 
never got over Jericho shutting him up 
that time I mentioned, ‘if you wants to 
come, come ; and let Jericho gang his own 
gait, and make no more fuss.’ 

“* Yes,’ says Jericho, ‘go and have your 
spree, Shrimpy, and make the most of it. 
I'd go if it was only to please you, but I’ve 
no mind to start off on a long tramp ; and 
altogether I’d quite as soon be out of it.’ 

“I will say that it scored well for 
Jericho that, with all his glumness, he 
always had a kind word for Shrimpy ; 
which looked as though he had feelins, 
though he didn’t often show them, So 
Shrimpy settled to come. 

“When we'd gone about half a mile, I 
happened to look round, and there, close 
behind Shrimpy, came Jericho’s dog, Monk, 
slinking along rather sly and cautious, as 
if he was half ashamed of what he was 
doing. 

““*Why, Shrimpy,’ I cried out, ‘ you'll 
ketch it! You've been ’ticed Jericho's cur 
to follow you ; I wouldn’t be you.’ 

“*T didn’t ’tice him,’ Shrimpy declared ; 





‘he’s come after me on the quiet, because 
he understood there was some fun on.’ 

“Well, you’d better look sharp after 
him,’ I says, ‘ and see that no one takes a 
fancy to him on the racecourse, for I’m not 
going to trouble my head about him.’ 

‘** An’ you needn't,’ answers up Shrimpy 
as peart as a sparrow. ‘You'll stick by 
me—won’t you, Monk?’ He stooped to 
pat the creature, which wagged its stumpy 
tail by way of answer, as knowing as you 
please. 

 T can well remember how gay and jolly 
it seemed when we got near the racecourse 


to see the carriages, and horses, and people | 


all smartly dressed, and I felt a’most as if 
looking at the fine ladies and gentlemen 
walkin’, and ridin’, and drivin’, while I sat 
on the grass and smoked my pipe, would 
make holiday enough for me after the 
stillness of those hills. So I sat me down, 
as soon as we got on to the course, and 
managed so as to keep poor little Shrimpy 
in sight, because, being such a disabled 
little body, I thought perhaps he might 
need a look every twenty minutes or so, 
in case the signals were against him with- 
out his knowledge. The other chaps got 
scattered about, for we’d given the word 
when and where we'd meet for coming 
back, and till then everybody was to enjoy 
hisself his own way.” 





THE WELLS OF LONDON. 





THE Londoner of the present day who 
has got into a bad state of health is often 
sent by his doctor to “drink the waters ” at 
some foreign health resort, In olden times, 
however, the London citizen had no need 
to take a long and expensive journey for 
such a purpose. His own city and its neigh- 
bourhood abounded in wells and springs 
of undoubted medicinal virtues. London 
and its suburbs would appear to have been 
bountifully endowed with a supply of 
water. In addition to the numerous wells 
and springs in or adjacent to the City 
itself, reservoirs were formed at various 
points in the surrounding country, and 
from these were conveyed pipes to the 
heart of the town. Such a reservoir was 
formed in 1216, by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of London, about the spot where now 
Marylebone Lane runs into Oxford Street. 
From this reservoir was supplied the 
conduit at the west end of Cheapside, Atthe 
east end of Cornhill was the Standard Con- 
duit, built in 1582, and supplied from the 
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Thames. From the “ Standard at Cornhill” 
it was the custom to reckon distances, quite 
up to recent days. There were many of 
these conduits about the City, and we can 
well imagine how many a prentice lad and 
serving lass must have wasted time in idle 
gossip or courtship when sent here for 
water, whilst the stera master or busy dame 
fumed and fretted at the prolonged absence 
of the idlers. Many a leathern jack or 
pewter flagon was put down here, whilst the 
youvg “ mercers ” or ‘ fishmongers ” settled 
their little differences or jealousies on the 
good old English plan; whilst the sturdy 
water-carriers, who always stood by the 
conduits waiting to be hired, doubtless 
cheered them on with the “ middle ages ” 
equivalents for “ Go it, little’un!” “At’im 
agin!” “ Now then, one in the eye!” and 
other such inspiriting cries. 

The names of streets and districts now 
thickly built upon, indicate the places 
where, once upon a time, springs bubbled 
up or brooks and rivulets flowed through 
the meadows to the Thames. Fleet Street 
ends at the spot where the River Fleet 
—now a noisome sewer many yards below 
the surface—ran past to the great tideway 
a little farther on. lf we wander along 
the old course of this river we come upon 
names indicating the well-watered and rural 
character of the district ; such as Bride- 
well, Holborn (Old-bourne), Field Lane, 
Saffron Hull, Turnmill Street, Mount 
Pleasant, Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, Cold- 
bath Fields, Bagynigge Wells, Sadler's 
Wells, Spafields, and many others of a like 
nature, 

Indeed, the Fleet was once known, and 
worthily so, as the River of Wells. It 
would be useless to multiply instances, for 
any reader with a fair knowledge of 
London can recall scores of names in- 
dicating the former existence of wells or 
brooks, and there must be many, even now, 
who can remember a number of places 
in the City which, not so many years ago, 
boasted a pump or well of deliciously cold 
spring-water. Most, if not all, of these 
have been closed owing to the fear of 
sewage contamination; and the water- 
companies have been active in promoting 
their condemnation, thereby strengthening 
their monopoly of the water-supply to 
London’s thirsty millions. 

The citizens in olden times would stroll 
in the fields outside the city walls in the 
long summer evenings, the younger ones 
for ball-play or archery, the elder for 
exercise or gossip in the sweet fresh air. 





Naturally the wells were the central spots 
where they gathered together, and no 
doubt many an appointment was made for 
a meeting at the well between Joan and 
Francis, or Cicely and Ralph; though 
we can well believe that such roisterers as 
Nym and Bardolph, or Poins, preferred 
the stronger waters to be found in The 
Boar’s Head at Cheapside. 

The most important of these wells was 
Clerkenwell, which probably derives its 
name from being the favourite place for the 
performances of the parish-clerksof London, 
who were incorporated into a guild by 
Henry the Third in 1240. They seem to 
have been a body analogous to the large 
choral associations of the present day, and 
it was customary for men and women of 
high rank—lay and ecclesiastic—who were 
fond of church-music, to gain admittance 
into this corporation. From their con- 
stant practice in their own church proces- 
sions and festivals, and from being employed 
as choir at the funerals of all great people, 
they became adepts, and always drew large 
audiences. In 1390 they here enacted a 
mystery-play, which lasted three days, 
before Richard the Second and his Court. 
In 1490, before a large audience of nobles 
and gentry from all parts of England, they 
performed for eight successive days, giving 
the mystery of The Creation of the World, 
and others of alike nature. These mysteries 
were, as is well known, the first form of 
dramatic art in England. 

These wells and springs seem to have 
been made the centres of various holiday 
resorts, which were within easy access of 
the City, and were frequented by crowds of 
citizens on Sundays and holidays. The 
cockney of old, like his successor of the 
present day, liked to spend his holiday out 
of town, where he could enjoy the fresh air 
and the sight of trees, grass, and flowers. 
A writer at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century says : 

Some by the banks of Thames their pleasures 

taking, 

Some sillibubs among the milkmaids making, 

With music some, upon the waters rowing, 

Some to the next adjoining hamlets going. 

And Hogsden, Islington, and Tottenham Court, 

For cakes and creams had then no small resort. 
Another, writing a few years later, says : 


When shall we walk to Tottenham Court, or 
Crosse o’er the water; or take a coach to Ken- 
sington ; 
Or Paddington, or to some one or other 
Of the City outleaps for an afternoon ? 


It can be well understood that the 
Londoner who walked out “to take the 
waters ” liked plenty of company, and the 
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opportunity of getting refreshment stronger 
and more exhilarating than the natural 
beverage bubbling from the earth. Hence 
around these wells sprang up houses of 
entertainment, with arbours, gardens, 
amusements, and pleasures to delight the 
men who had been all the week, or, per- 
chance, all the winter, in “populous city 
pent”. As these places became surrounded 
by buildings, and merged into the great city, 
the citizen had to go farther afield in search 
of his “ outing”, till at the present day he 
finds himself under the necessity of seeking 
the aid of the iron horse to take him beyond 
the bounds of brick and mortar. Radia- 
ting from the City east, west, north, and 
south, we come upon these resorts at 
various distances from the central point, 
one springing up after another, and all in 
their turn being successively swallowed up 
by the ever-encroaching city. One can 
trace the progress of the town by the rise 
and fall of these places. In the valley 
westward of the Clerk’s Well, was Hockley- 
in-the-Hole, which, in the course of time, 
became famous as the scene of bull and 
bear baiting, dog- fighting, boxing, and 
single-stick combats. Gay alludes to it in 
his Trivia : 

Led by the nostril walks the muzzled bear ; 

Behind him moves, majestically dull, 

The pride of Hockley Hole, the surly bull. 

Going farther northwards along the 
valley of the Fleet we come to Baggaigge 
Wells. Baggnigge House, a picturesque 
gabled house, anciently belonged to a family 
of that name, owning extensive property 
in this district. Nell Gwynne is said to 
have occupied this house at one time, 
and we can imagine that many a time 
Buckingham, Rochester, and swarthy 
‘Old Rowley the King”, with a bevy of 
gay courtiers, were entertained here by 
Mistress Nell, and perchance roused the 
midnight echoes with their jovial choruses. 
About 1730 the house seems to have 

become one of the numerous places of resort 
frequented by the citizens. Tie mineral- 
waters, of which the qualities were praised 
by the celebrated Dr. Buchan, were patro- 
nised by invalids every morning, the charge 
being threepence each person for drinking 
the waters, or it might be taken away at 
eightpence the gallon. Here, after their 
stroll across the fields from town, people 
enjoyed their tea and cakes, or indulged in 
swings, bowling, and other such amuse- 
ments. In time the gardens became the 
scene of various public exhibitions ; such as 
horse-riding, rope-dancing, and conjuring. 





Here performances were given by Topham, 
the strong man, who could roll up a 
pewter-plate with his fingers, take up 
in his teeth a kitchen-table with a half- 
hundredweight hanging to it, lift a stone 
of eight hundred pounds’ weight with his 
hands, and bend a poker by striking it 
across his arm. Here “knights of the 
road” rubbed shoulders with honest 
citizens and their wives, and spruce appren- 
tices mixed in the throng with ‘‘ unfledged 
templars ” and new-made ensigns in all the 
pride of their first uniform. The gardens 
became gradually smaller as they were 
encroached upon by new buildings, till at 
last the place lost its suburban character, and 
became deserted for resorts farther afield. 

Away to the right is Spa Fields, once 
the celebrated Islington Spa. Close by 
is Sadler’s Wells, the history of which 
would filla volume. Here the waters of a 
mineral spring were dispensed by the monks 
of the priory of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
the time of Henry the First. In time ali 
trace of the well seems to have been lost, 
but it was re-discovered in the seventeenth 
century. Sadler built a music-house here 
in the time of Charles the Second, and “ the 
well of excellent steel waters was visited 
and drunk by hundreds of people every 
morning”. On June 11th, 1684, Evelyn 
visited ‘the new Spa Wells near Myddle- 
ton’s receptable of water at the New River”. 
For over a hundred years this was a popular 
rousic-hall and garden with the usual 
amusements, 

Smollett, in his Humphrey Clinker, 
gives a description of the place in the letter 
of Winifred Jenkins to her fellow-servant 
in Wales: ‘1 was afterwards of a party at 
Sadler’s Wells, where I saw such tumbling 
and dancing on ropes and wires that I was 
frightened and ready to go into a fit. I 
tho’t it was all enchantment; and be- 
lieving myself bewitched, began for to 
cry. You knows as how the witches in 
Wales fly on broomsticks; but here was 
flying without any broomstick, or thing in 
the varsal world, and firing of pistols in 
the air, and blowing of trumpets, and 
swinging, and rolling of wheelbarrows on 
a wire (God bless us!) no thicker than 
a sewing-thread; that, to be sure, they 
must deal with the devil.” The theatre 
afterwards built here is famous for the 
memories cennected with it. Charles 
Dibdin and his sons Thomas and Charles ; 
Grimaldi, his son, and grandson, and Bel- 
zoni, of Egyptian fame, arenames that occur 
at once to us. Here, too, Phelps revived 
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the glories of the Shakespearean drama, and | spring, which had become filled up, was, in 
made this place its home for many years. 1810, cleared and purified at the expense 
Following up the course of the Fleet, we | of William Huntingdon, S.S. (sinner saved), 
come upon St. Chad’s Well. St. Chad was | who lived in a handsome house close by, 
the patron-saint of wells, and consequently | but that it was filled up at night-time with 
we find, in all parts of the country, a loads of filth by some to whom his religious 
number of Chadwells or Shadwells. The | opinions were obnoxious, so that the public 
New River rises in a Chad Well. | lost the benefit they might otherwise have 
A writer, in 1825, says: “If anyone | derived from his exertions. 
desire to visit this spot of ancient renown,| Close by, there still remained, in 1826, 
let him descend from Holborn Bars to the |a ditch five-and-twenty feet wide and 
very bottom of Gray’s Inn Lane. On the | twelve deep, surrounding what was believed 
left-hand side formerly stood a consider- | to have been the headquarters of the camp 
able hill, whereon were wont to climb) of Suetonius, when he engaged Queen 
and browse certain mountain-goats of the Boadicea in the battle which terminated so 
metropolis, in common language called | disastrously for the British at Battle Bridge, 
swine. The hill was the largest heap of | near King’s Cross, 
cinder-dust in the neighbourhood of! Turning again to the City, we come to 
London. It was formed by the annual ac- | the well dedicated to St. Bride or Bridget. 
cumulation of some thousands of cartloads, |The pump over this well is situated in 
since exported to Russia, for making bricks | Bride Lane. A day or two before George the 
to rebuild Moscow after the conflagration | Fourth was crowned atWestminster, several 
of that capital on the entrance of Napoleon. | men were employed here in filling thou- 
Opposite to this unsightly site and on the | sands of bottles with the water, the pro- 
right-hand side of the road is an angle-| prietor of an adjacent hotel having been 
wised, faded inscription — ‘St Chad’s | appointed purveyor of water for the coro- 
Well.’” nation. One cannot help wondering who 
The writer describes the well as being | would drink this beverage at such a time ; 
situated in a large pleasure-garden, with | certainly not the King, nor any of his 
arbours, the whole in a state of great | particular friends. 
dilapidation. The subscription was one| In a side street, close to Somerset House, 
guinea per year, or one-and-sixpence|is a very old Roman bath, which is 
weekly. This included as much of the | supplied by a natural spring of deliciously 
medicinal water as was desired. Sixpence|clear and sweet water. It probably 
qualified a person for one visit and a|comes from the same source as the Holy 
tumbler of the water, which was heated in | Well close by. Close by, in the Strand, 
a copper before being dispensed. He speaks | was formerly St. Clement’s Well, now 
of the well as being then almost unknown | beneath the foundations of the New Law 
in the neighbourhood. One of the regular | Courts, but once famed, far and wide, for 
frequenters was an old American loyalist, | its efficacy in skin-diseases, and a constant 
“who has lived in Pentonville ever since | resort of pilgrims. As far back as the reign 
the Rebellion.” of Henry the Second this was a favourite 
Turning from St. Chad’s Well eastward | lounging-place of Westminster scholars and 
towards the City, at the top of the hill | City youths in the summer evenings, as was 
we should come to the spring, or conduit, | also the neighbouring Holy Well close by, 
which formerly supplied the priory of | which gave its name to Holywell Street. 
St. Bartholomew with water. Here was} Going farther westward we come to 
the celebrated White Conduit House, once | Spring Gardens, which derives its name 
the most favourite resort on this side of | from certain gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
London, and famous for its cream, tea, and | laid out in the reign of James the First, in 
“White Conduit loaves”, which were as| which there were several excellent springs 
well known as Chelsea buns. Among the | of water. At the present time every house 
attractions of the place were walks, shady | in Spring Gardens Terrace has a well. An 
arbours, fish-ponds, lecture and dancing | ordinary and bowling green were kept here 
rooms. in Charles the First’s time, and it became a 
Chabert, the fire-eater, gave his exhibi-| great resort of the aristocracy ; but owing 
tion here, and balloon ascents also helped | to the disorderly conduct of the frequenters 
to draw the public. About 1850, the usual | it was closed in 1634. It must, however, 
fate of being built out of existence over- | have been re-opened, for Evelyn speaks of 
took the gardens, Hone relates that the | treating some ladies there in1649. Tradition 
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says that Charles stopped to drink here on 
his way to execution. Under the Common- 
wealth the place was closed, and Mulberry 
Gardens, where Buckingham Palace now 
stands, became the fashionable resort. 
Afterwards the public taste favoured a 
new Spring Garden which was opened at 
Foxhall, or Vauxhall, and existed up toa 
comparatively recent date. 

Many other wells in the outskirts of town 
became favourite resorts of the Londoners, 
two or three of which may be mentioned. 

St. George’s Spa, which dates from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
was situated where the New Bethlehem 
Hospital now stands. A mineral spring, 
famous for its efficacy in scrofulous diseases, 
discovered here, was much visited, and in 
time a public pleasure-place sprang up, 
known as the Dog and Duck ; probably on 
account of the favourite sport here, which 
was hunting a duck in the pond by means 
of dogs. Anyone was at liberty to hunt 
with his dog on payment of sixpence. The 
place was eventually closed on account of 
its disorderly character. 

In another district we find the famous 
Kilburn Wells, near the site of old Kilburn 
Priory, once the property of the Abbots 
of Westminster. The numbers of people 
who were attracted to this mineral spring, 
led, as usual, to a house of entertainment 
being opened with the usual gardens and 
amusements. The well, which is still in 
existence, is close to The Old Bell Tavern, 
in the Edgware Road. 

Besides these springs of mineral waters, 
there existed wells and springs of drinking- 
water in and near the City too numerous 
for mention here. We might in closing, 
however, refer to the Peerless Pool, a few 
years back an open swimming-bath behind 
the City Road, near Old Street. This was 
one of the ancient springs which supplied 
the metropolis with water before the New 
River had been made by Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton. ‘The streams of this spring,” says | 
Maitland, “were conveyed, for the con- | 
venience of the inhabitants of Lothbury, | 
through pipes terminating close to the 
south-west corner of the church.” 





Stowe speaks of it as “‘a cleere water 
called Perilous Pond, because divers youths | 
by swimming therein have been drowned”. | 
The citizens in time obtaining their water 
from other sources, the pond became partly 
filled up, and was neglected, till it was taken 
in hand by a Mr. Kemp, who here formed an 
excellent swimming-bath, and changed its 





name to Peerless Pool. 


GHOST OR GUARDIAN. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II IN A BOTANIC GARDEN, 

THE doctor and his guest ate their 
luncheon together. Patience did not make 
her appearance till the meal was nearly 
over, when she came in with her hat on, 
and a big white Shetland shawl wound 
round and round her shoulders, as though 
she had been walking. Her eyes looked 
red; she fussed a good deal over her uucle, 
as people do when they want to make 
amends for some little outbreak of temper. 
Had he enjoyed his luncheon? she asked ; 
should she fetch him his pipe—his paper ? 
all which attentions the doctor received 
serenely and indifferently, as though it 
were a matter of everyday occurrence, 
first to be pierced with a cutting north- 
east gale, and then, all at once, to have a 
soft south wind fanning one’s cheek. 

Frank, looking from one to the other, 
said to himself : 

“Those two will lead a stormy life 
together, unless one of them alters very 
much. And whoever turns over a new 
leaf, depend upon it it won’t be the doctor.” 

* While you have your hat on, my dear,” 
said the doctor, breaking in suddenly upon 
Patience’s kindly cross-questioning, “ you 
might as well take Mr. Charteris round my 
garden—my garden, you understand! I 
dare say you've found it pleasant walking.” 

Patience bit her lip to keep back a 
retort. If walking in damp fields and 
foggy lanes ever can be a pleasant pastime, 
it certainly is not so when one is putting 
to oneself a string of melancholy questions, 
such as: ‘Why does he do it? Why 
won't he let me lovehim? Why does he 
tease and worry me whenever we are five 
minutes in the same room? It’s the 
hundred and fiftieth time he has tried to 
tell me that ghost-story. Why won't he 
understand that I don’t intend to listen 
to it?” 

‘“‘ And,” continued the doctor, ‘‘ be sure 
you explain thoroughly to Mr. Charteris 
the order of my botanical arrangement. It 
must be fresh in your memory. I went 
deep into the whole science of artificial 
botanical classification with you, only the 
day before yesterday.” 

“Tf,” said Patience under her breath, as 
she led the way through a side-door into 
the grounds, “he thinks I can remember 
the hundredth part oi his lecture the other 
day, he is very much mistaken. I haven't 
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the head for such things. I’m never sure 
which comes first—the class, or the order, 
or the genus. I hope you'll know, and be 
able to arrange the plants to your own 
satisfaction.” 

“I think we may as well take it for 
granted that the plants are allright. I’m 
all in a fog myself on such matters,” 
answered I’rank. “Is this the way to the 
botanic garden? Good Heavens! what a 
metamorphosis. One could fancy one had 
suddenly stepped out into another world.” 

Patience had turned sharply round the 
corner of the house on descending the 
untidy terrace, and thence had led the way 
through a gap in a formally-clipped yew- 
hedge, up a narrow path, which opened 
suddenly into the neatest, primmest, and 
most geometric of gardens conceivable. It 
appeared to have been laid out somewhat 
on the plan of a genealogical tree: a big 
arm of a flower-bed stretching out hori- 
zontally smaller flower-beds depending from 
this perpendicularly, and these smaller beds 
finishing at their base with others yet more 
diminished. One and all were planted in 
even rows with a variety of small plants, 
presenting now somewhat of a dejected 
appearance from an early winter’s wear and 
tear. 

“Tt is easy to see where the doctor con- 
centrates his energies,” said Frank, survey- 
ing the neatness and order of the whole 
thing with unqualified admiration. 

“Begin at whichever end you like,” 
said Patience, trying to act the showman 
gracefully. ‘They’re all here — orders, 
classes, genera. You can arrange them 
for yourselt any way you please. There 
are the Acoty-something somewhere, and 
the Dicoty-something or other. Oh, and 
there’s another coty-something somewhere. 
I've forgotten what it’s called, but I know 
it’s here.” : 

From one corner of the garden they 
could get a good view of the house at an 
angle. Frank paused for a moment, look- 
ing up at the front of it. A roomy, com- 
fortable house it must have been in its day. 
The facade was plain and formal to the last 
degree, with rows of flat windows, seven 
in a row, on each of its three floors, the 
only attempt at ornamentation being a 
Shelving ledge of stone, a little over a 
foot wide, which ran the length of the 
frontage beneath the first-floor windows. 

Thirty years, however, of dirt and 
neglect will transform the most comfort- 
able of houses into the most forlorn, and 
assuredly this house looked desolate and 





forlorn enough to satisfy the soul of the 
most ghost-loving antiquary who ever 
grubbed among cobwebby manuscripts. 

The ill-kept pleasure-grounds, the winter 
mist beating down upon it from the 
hills, seemed still further to accentuate 
its uninhabited and generally doleful 
appearance. 

“Tsn’t it an awful-looking place ?” asked 
Patience with a shudder; ‘‘and oh, the 
echoes inside at night, when the doors are 
all shut and the servants gone!” 

“The servants gone ?” 

“Oh yes, theyall depart in a body directly 
it begins to get dark; they wouldn’t sleep 
in the house if we offered them a hundred 
pounds a night, and then we have to wait 
on ourselves till they come back again in 
the morning. We have the oddest arrange- 
ment in the shape of a dinner you can 
imagine. The servants put all we’re to 
have to eat on the table before they go, 
and we just help ourselves to it.” 

* And do you mean to say that you and 
the doctor are the only two living souls in 
that big house all night? Why, what miles 
of empty rooms you must have all round 

ou!” 

“On the top floor there isn’t a single 
room in use; they are all locked up, and 
given up to the rats and cobwebs. They 
are just stuffed with all the old furniture of 
the house. Uncle Richard brought the 
furniture we're using now with him, and 
fitted up the kitchens, the sitting-rooms, 
and just three bedrooms above. All the 
old furniture he had cleared off into the 
top storey, except just one or two pictures 
he liked.” 

‘And are those few windows I see cur- 
tained, the only rooms in use on the first 
floor ?” 

* Ah, you can’t see Uncle Richard’s bed- 
room windows ; they run round the side of 
the house. Those first three windows, 
beginning on the left, with brown curtains, 
are the windows of the spare room ; that 
will be your room to-night. Then comes 
the corridor window, then my room win- 
dows—the last two to the right with green 
curtains,” 

“The last two! That leaves one 
window unaccounted for—that one next to 
the corridor window without any curtains,” 

“Oh-h! so it does,” said Patience, 
suddenly looking grave and puzzled. ‘I 
don’t understand it. I always thought my 
windows were next to the corridor window. 
You see I haven’t been here long, and 
I’ve never studied the front of the house 
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before. It’s much too dismal-looking to take 
any interest in.” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you’ve had time yet to 
make out the geography of the house.” 

“Oh yes, I have—on that floor at any 
rate, and I always have taken it for granted 
that my room adjoined the corridor. There 
can’t be any room in between, there isn’t 
any door. A picture—a huge one of 
Curtius taking the leap into the gulf— 
hangs just outside my door; then comes 
the corridor which runs between my room 
and the spare room.” 

“The doctor can explain it all, no 
doubt, when we ask him,” said Frank, 
sorry he had gone so minutely into the 
question. But though Patience assented, 
she no longer essayed to play the showman. 
Her manner grew abstracted ; she kept 
twisting herself into all sorts of awkward 
positions, as they once more made the 
rounds of the geometric paths, in her 
anxiety to keep the mysterious window 
still in view. 

“T hope I haven’t frightened her out of 
her night’s rest,” thought Frank. Then, 
the better to divert her thoughts, he began 
talking of his life in London, his hard 
reading, his successful passing of his exams, 
his ignominious break-down. 

Patience awoke to a deep, sympathetic 
interest. She was a splendid listener, not 
an altogether silent one, but much given 
to those short, vehement interjections 
which, as it were, put the spurs to the 
flank of conversation, and give to it an 
additional briskness. 

In return she grew confidential also— 
talked a good deal about Jack (the cousin, 
not the bird), and the pleasant holidays 
they had once or twice spent together— 
and, altogether, their talk very soon grew 
personal and friendly. Given a young 
man of six-and-twenty with a fluent tongue, 
and a pretty girl of eighteen with a frank 
manner, and it could be nothing else. It 
drifted very near the edge of love-making 
now and again ; but then, as Frank said, 
when once or twice Patience grew suddenly 
shy and reticent, their mothers had been 
such great friends that it was only natural 
they should feel at home with each other. 

The sound of the doctor’s heavy tread 
upon the gravel, on the other side of the 
yew-hedge, broke in upon their confidences. 
He walked, as he talked, in empbatic, even 
measure, which might have given time to a 

military band playing the triumphal march 
from Judas Maccabeus. Patience’s manner 


encased in a velvet smoking-cap, showed 
above the yew thicket. She looked straight 
ahead, as though she did not know he was 
within ear-shot. 

“Fancy,” she said very clearly and 
distinctly, addressing Frank, “anyone 
spending hours over these wretched little 
plants that any gardener could look after. 
If I were a man I would a hundred thousand 
times sooner go about curing my fellow- 
creatures of their illnesses, and— oh, are 
you there, Uncle Richard!” This added with 
a great start, as though she were just that 
moment made aware of his presence. 

Now this was very aggressive on the part 
of Patience. One could sympathise with 
and forgive her her sharp speeches, so long 
as she stood on the defensive; but to begin 
an attack in this fashion was altogether 
unpardonable. It was an odd fact in con- 
nection with Dr. Meredith that, rasping, 
incisive, and cynical as his manner inva- 
riably was, one never seemed to feel scathed 
by it. Frank, all through luncheon, had 
been talking as though he had known him 
personally all his lifetime, instead of only 
by report from his father and mother ; and 
here was Miss Patience, not content with 
saying anything that came uppermost on 
every possible opportunity, but actually 
daring to lead off an attack. 

The doctor’s velvet cap wrinkled back- 
wards and forwards at a tremendous pace. 

“Fellow-creatures—fellow-creatures!” he 
cried, foolishly rising to the bait. “ Will you 
be good enough to tell me what my fellow- 
creatures do for me, that I should put myself 
out of the way for them? What possible 
difference can it make to me whether Mrs. 
Smith in the village falls ill and dies, or 
whether she lives on to the age of Methu- 
selah? Of the two I should say, as one 
upon a terribly overcrowded planet, it is 
rather to my interest than otherwise that 
a hundred or so of Mrs. Smiths should 
depart this life.” 

Here he passed through the gap in the 
hedge, and walked abreast with the two. 
Patience said nothing, but turned up her 
eyes, and looked impressed. 

The doctor went on speaking, excitedly 
and rapidly as before. 

* OF all created beings the anthropologist 
is to me the greatest marvel. I can only 
conceive the study of, the human race 
being taken up as a refuge from suicide— 
and a very poor refuge, too, Good good- 
ness, sir!”—this said with a sudden turn 
upon Frank, which made him start— 





grew slightly constrained as his large head, 


“what can people find to interest them in 
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human beings? There’s no _ diversity 
among them, no individuality, no salient 
points to distinguish them one from 
another. All over the world they are 
doing the same things, thinking the same 
thoughts. Nationality makes no difference, 
nor climate, nor diet, nor anything else, so 
far as I can see. There they are, like so 
many limpets on a rock. They are born, 
they marry, they have children, they die, 
and go to make the soil of the earth. Now, 
if you will show me a corner of the world, 
where none of these things are done, I 
shall be very much obliged to you, and 
shall think the people there have some 
originality of organism.” 

“‘T’m afraid the task is beyond me,” 
began Frank. 

“Uncle,” here said Patience; “I’m 
going in—I’m cold, and I can’t stand 
science ; but——” 

“She calls this science !” said the doctor 
with a groan. Then he went on with his 
disquisition. ‘‘ Now with plants it is far 
different. The enormous diversity and 
variety they present renders natural classi- 
fication well-nigh an impossibility, and a 
ponderous artificial system has been intro- 
duced which hinders as much as it helps 
forward the science.” 

“T knew we should get on to science,” 
murmured Patience. 

The doctor looked at her, then resumed: 

‘‘ Now the man who introduces a purely, 
soundly, scientifically natural system of 
botany will be one of the greatest bene- 
factors to the race the world has ever 
known. But he will need to have the brain 
of a philosopher, the patience——” 

“Uncle Richard, I can’t stand it!” broke 
in Patience, ‘My teeth are chattering! 
I hate and abhor science! But before I 
go in I want you to tell me about that 
window next to mine. I never saw it till 
this afternoon P . 

The doctor frowned. 

‘Patience, my dear,” he said solemnly, 
“as I was coming out of the house your 
Jack set up such a diabolical shrieking that 
I put one of your gloves over his head, and 
tied it round his neck with a wisp of string. 
He may be at the last gasp at the present 
moment.” 

“Oh, how horribly, horribly cruel ! How 
wicked, how mean and dreadful!” cried 
Patience, getting scarlet, and setting off at 
a tremendous pace for the house. 

She entered her sitting-room, panting 
and breathless, to be met with Jack’s 
cheery screech, and to find the bird 








perched, as usual, upon the top of his cage, 
flapping his white wings and nodding his 
lemon crest. 

She darted at him, hugged him, kissed 
him, smoothed his soft plumage ; then put 
him into his cage, sank down into her 
window-seat, and burst into tears. 

“No, I won’t—I won’t cry!” she said 
boldly enough, with the tears running down 
both cheeks. ‘ But he does worry the life 
out of me! School was bad enough; but, 
oh, I do wish myself back there a hundred 
thousand times over !” 

And then she clutched at her beads— 
those amber beads still at her girdle—and 
set to work telling them as fast as possible. 

“This year, next year, now, never,” she 
began. ‘And if it dares to say ‘never’, I 
shall just smash that last bead, and begin 
all over again !” 

But the beads were propitious for once 
in a way. Three times (this was her 
fashion in fortune-telling) she selected at 
random a portion of her necklace, and 
went through her formula, and each time 
the final. fateful bead gave back the 
answer, * Now.” 

She dried her eyes and clapped her 
hands. 

“Now!” she cried. “Why, he must 
be coming down out of the clouds at 
once |” 

Then she began to interrogate her sibyl 
as to the personality of her deliverer. 

“ Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor——” she 
began. 

But voices at this moment fell upon her 
ear: 

“He was an artist, so they say, and 
came to stay in the house to finish an 
‘Assumption of the Virgin’, which some 
other artist had left incomplete. When 
the father found how desperately in love 
the man was with his daughter, and how 
desperately in love his daughter was with 
him, he grew furious, turned the man out 
of the house, and threatened his daughter 
with a convent.” 

“A love-story— how nice!” thought 
Patience. ‘‘ But what an old horror of a 
father! Whoever can Uncle Richard be 
talking about!” for it was evidently Uncle 
Richard and Frank finishing their cigars 
outside on the terrace before they came in 
to dinner. 

Frank’s reply was inaudible ; the doctor’s 
deep-chested tones made themselves heard 
once more : 

“‘ The girl gave up her lover.” 

“How contemptible !” cried Patience, 
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“But, by way, no doubt, of an antidote | 


to melancholy thoughts, she took to alms- 
giving and other forms of benevolence. Her 
father was a rich man, but her demands 
upon his purse seem to have been at times 
altogether unreasonable. ‘Someone is 
wanting help’, was the usual formula, it is 
said, with which she began her demand, 
now for this thing, now for that. It grew 
to be a by-word in the county. One day 
in the twilight, as she sat embroidering at 
her window, a dark figure came beneath, 
making signals to her. She threw open the 
window, and leaned out.” 

Patience, strangely fascinated, sat listen- 
ing to the story. It seemed to her to have 
a strange, old-world ring in it, 

‘‘I need scarcely say it was her artist- 
lover, and that he came to arrange some 
plan for her escape from her father’s 
tyranny. Whether she would have agreed 
to such a thing can never be known. As 
she leaned out, talking to him, her father 
suddenly entered the room. Some say 
that the sound of his voice so startled her 
that she lost her balance, fell out, and was 
picked up dead. Others say that an alter- 
cation ensued, and that her father, in a fit of 
fury, pushed her, and she fell backwards 
from the window. Anyhow, the legend 
built upon this story is the same. At the 
full of the moon—that is, whenever the 
moonlight falls upon this window, the 
lady’s figure is to be seen seated there with 
clasped hands. They say she has the 
whitest of' skins, and long black hair 
reaching to her feét, and wears a dress 
something of the colour of the moonlight 
itself. But possibly this idea may have 
been derived from the picture of the Virgin 
in The Assumption—in my dining-room 
at the present moment—which is supposed 
to be in reality the lady’s portrait by the 
infatuated artist.” 

“ And that is why the room was bricked 
up, I suppose—to keep the poor ghost from 
wandering about the house?” asked 
Frank’s voice, making itself heard now for 
the first time. 

Patience’s heart seemed to stand still, 
and then begin beating at a terrific pace, 
as though to make up for lost time. So, 
then, she had been listening to the ghost- 
story she had so sturdily retused to hear, 
and there was a bricked-up chamber adjoin- 
ing her own ! 








The doctor’s voice resumed : 

“It’s only half, or rather, quarter bricked 
up. I found it in that condition when I 
came, and to save trouble about the matter, 
hung a big picture I had, of Curtius taking 
the fatal leap, over the doorway. Sir 
Geoffrey Marven, the last owner of the 
place, began the operation of sealing up 
the ghost-chamber; but the ghost—so 
they say—made such a racket over it that 
he was forced to give it up, and leave the 
place.” 

“Did she make a racket when you put 
up your Curtius ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Perhaps the subject 
of the picture was congenial to her ghostly 
imagination. She hasn’t troubled me at 
all. She may have been strongly anti- 
pathetic to Sir Geoffrey, and have set her 
mind upon worrying the life out of him. 
Sir Geoffrey was a man of penurious habits, 
and detested being applied to for alms. His 
neighbours had learnt to let him alone. 
But this lady’s ghost, it seemed, was for- 
ever pursuing him with her ‘someone is 
wanting help’, so he began the bricking-up 
process; then suddenly gave it up, fled the 
house, fled the country, and died abroad— 
somewhere in Italy, I think. Come, let’s go 
in, it’s getting chill. There'll be a full moon 
to-night, if you like to try your hand at 
ghost-seeing.” 

Patience let fall her beads. In good 
truth her fingers trembled so as to lose 
their grasp of them. She drew a long 
breath. 

“ Of course,” she said to herself, * I don’t 
believe in ghosts, and I won’t believe in 
ghosts—no, never to the end of my life! 
But, for all that, I wish I hadn’t heard 
that story.” 
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